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INTRODUCTION 


At the instigation of the Theological Education 
Fund, and with financial assistance from that body, the 
Principals of the three theological schools in Fiji acted 
as a committee to call together the Consultation reported 
on herein. They arranged the program, called for the 
writing of the preparatory papers, and invited to the Consul¬ 
tation either the Principal or his nomine® from each of the 
13 theological schools of the South Pacific area; only the 
Cook Islands could not he represented owing to their isolation. 
They also invited one church leader concerned with theelegical 
education in his own country t© participate in the Consultation 
at the expense ef his ewn church* Tw® ef the churches in 
New Zealand that are responsible for the theological education 
of Maori erdinands also sent representatives to the Consulta¬ 
tion at their own expense. 

Sine® it was already planned that I should visit 
at the time of the Consultation the French-speaking theological 
schools and the churches in New Caledonia and Tahiti, as well 
as the Pacific Theological College in Fiji, the preparatory 
committee invited me, as a "neutral party", to become the 
chairman of the Consultation© This invitation I was glad 
to accept* My presence emphasised the important place of 
the French language and of French culture in the region 
covered by the Conference of Pacific Churches® 

While the Consultation was held @n the campus of 
the Pacific Theological College, Suva, the delegate® were 
given the epportunity te visit the campus ef the newly 
established University of the South Pacific, as well 
St. John the Baptist (Anglican) College, and the extensive 
theelegical education carried en at all levels fey the 
Methodist Church at Davuilevts* 

The participants in the Consultation are deeply 
grateful to the TEF for making the mooting possible, and 
so for enlarging the horizons of all the college® represented® 


Daniel Lys 
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THE CHANGING STRUCTURE OF THE CHURCH AND THE 

ROLE OF THE MINISTER IN A CHANGING SOCIETY 

by Janes Irwin 

Maori Theological College, Whakatane, N.Z. 


Introduction: 

’’Without radical changes of structure and organisation, 
our existing churches will never become missionary churches, 
which they must if the Gospel is to be heard in the world". 

This is not a new statement by some "way-out” 1 critic of the 
church} it was made in 1954 at the World Council of Churches 
Evanston Assembly, let the suggestion that the church should 
alter its structur%was resisted then, as it always has been, 
because fallible man will always identify "structure and organi¬ 
sation" as of the essence of the Church. Perhaps one should 
say "confuse" rather than "identify". This is no new thing, as 
far back as Augustine we have recorded in his confessions 
(¥.111,2) a conversation he had with Simplicianus when Simpli- 
cianus recalled a meeting he had had with Victorinus. Victorinus 

said "You shall understand I am a Christian". (V. not having 
joined a visible church). Simplicianus replied, "I will not 
believe it, and I will not count you among the Christians, 
unless I see you in the Church of Christ". Whereon Victorinus 
smiled, and said, "Is it then walls that make Christians?" 

We must not press this quotation too far, but we can 
see the point being made that the Kingdom of God and the Church 
as an institution are not identical. We should now ask, "What 
are the factors that ar® leading us to the need for radical 
changes @f structure and organisation?" These factors can b© 
outlined but we can not discern exactly which is cause and 
which effect. 

1. Falling attendance at public worship which has been 
discernible in all the Western world except, possibly, the 
United States of America. This falling attendance has been 
attributed to the weakness of the ministry! to the nature of 
the ministry! and very frequently, the irrelevenc® of the 
message from the pulpit. 

2. The process called "secularisation". This is sometimes 
described, rather caustically, as "the world in the church 
instead of the church in the world". 
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3® Technological development and scientific advances in 

the nuclear age* 

The development of Social Sciences and the wider 
acceptance of psychelegical interpretation of human behaviour* 

5 » The economic developments and the challenge of 

undeveloped countries. 

The rise of new nationalism, this is seen especially 
in Africa and Asia. 

7 * Theological developments, (a) The death of God and 

secular Christianity movement; (b) The revival of fundamentalism 
(c) The Pentecostal movement. (If H. Van Dyke is correct 
Pentecostalism represents a third form of the Church. He 
distinguishes Roman Catholicism from Protestantism and 
Pentecostalism as distinct from both these two.) 

®« The growing specialisation in the ministry and a 

growing uncertainty of the role ef the miniter as pastor and 
preacher. 

The increasing difficulty in communication. 

10. The rapid changes in culture. - For example the 

increasing mobility of people; the growth of an affluent society, 
and b® on. 


Other items could be added quit© easily but, these 
mentioned seem to be the pressures that lead towards demand for 
change in the pattern of the Ministry, but before this can 
satisfactorily attempted we must define the role of the minister. 
After careful reading of varieus publications relating t® these 
matters, and a close involvement for 27 years in what seems 
t© be a unique missionary situation in New Zealand, and after 
a brief South Pacific visit 4 years ago, I would say that 
probably all South Pacific churches are experiencing similar 
situations in some degree. We also must state what is obvious, 
that each cultural group must find its own answers. We can learn 
from each ether but cannot find a worldwide pattern ofthe 
ministry, yet it should be possible te say together what the 
role of the minister sheuld be. 

The first guide we have is the holy scriptures from 
the days of Abraham on to second Peter and Titus Iwhich reflect 
pest-Apostolic developments)• For the sake of brevity let us 
say that the Bible and the Early Church shew that ’’flexibility" 
was the keynote ef the pattern ef the Ministry . As each situation 
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arose it was faced and dealt with according to the resources 
available, chief of which was the recognition of the active 
presence of the Holy Spirit leading and guiding the Young 
Church making available the inner resources of the soul that 
lead on to maturity in Christ. 

From the time of Constantine the Church became increasingly 
institutionalised, yet still permitting a degree of flexibility in 
patterns of ministry but demanding a theological orthodoxy from 
the clergy. The role of the minister changed as congregations 
grew in the cities, and as curbs were placed on itinerant 'prophets' 
and ecstatic experiences were 'disciplined'. 'Speicalist minist¬ 
ries' were accorded an adequate place in the spreading Church. 

Following the Reformation and Counter Reformation 
there comes a significant change that is familiar to all. 

The Church was divided into opposing factions and theology 
was hammered out in the face of hostility to various Christian 
groups other than finding a theology that faced the pagan and 
non-Christian. Some of the results of this were - the fixing 
of forms and patterns of the ministry, and an increasing 
institutionalisation so that even the Holy Spirit was confined 
to sacramental and sacerdotal occasions. 

By the time of the 18th century missionary outreach, 
the role of the minister, and the pattern of the ministry were 
relatively fixed. Thus in taking the Gospel to new continents 
and islands the patterns of the home-church were reproduced with 
little adaptation to the new environment. There were some 
exceptions but these had little acceptance from the 'sending' 
churches. Even the independent missionary societies conformed 
largely to the patterns of the homeland. So that today we are 
in what Fleming describes as "sociological captivity". 

(Fleming p.55-57) 

Let us now turn to the N.Z. scene and in particular 
to that ©f the Maori people. As is well known Anglicans and 
Methodists were the first propagators of the Gospel in these 
islands, quickly followed by the Roman Catholics (18 years later). 

The patterns of ministry and the role of the minister were 
essentially those of England and, when Presbyterianism came, 

(1840), of Scotland. Despite the fluency the early missionaries 
remained Western; and in typical 19th century manner they assumed 
that what they said and taught was as clear to their listeners as 
to themselves. Although the Bible was translated into Maori 
and widely circulated very early it bore the unmistakeable 
imprint of Western thoughtforms, and does so to this day, despite 
the thorough revision of 1951. _ 
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Even mere serious, if possible, was the fact that in 
common with nest nissienaries of these days it was assumed that 
all cultures and ethic groups ha4 the sane needs. Largely the 
philosophy was, "teach the English language, sprea4 the British 
version of civilization and all will become contented Christians". 

As early am 1833 (i.e. less than 20 years free the 
coning ef the first nissienaries), when the Scriptures were 
beginning to be circulate4 an4 baptisms becoming increasingly 
numerous, there appeared signs ef disappointment with the new 
faith. This first manifested itself in what was possibly the 
first cargo Cult among the Polynesian people, although it is 
possible that the Mamaia movement in Tahiti in 1826 and Hulumanu 
cult in Hawaii in 1833 were also of this nature. The N.Z. 
movement was called Papahurihia and in common with the others 
mentioned and these that followed, represents a pretest against 
frustration and reaction against the clash of opposing cultures. 

But it is also true that a great deal of the impetus for this 
type ef 'pretest' movement comes from within the missionary 
movement itself. That is, it has its origin: in the 19th 
century evagelical preaching that stressed an imminent milleninm 
which offered immediate hope; when these hopes were net realised 
then the people began to adapt the Christian method to their elder 
religious beliefs (Polynesian Journal p.329) 

Papahurihia was followed some years later by the 
Paimarire cult that became ultimately the Hauhau movement, a 
aore aggressive expression of the growing frustration and tension. 
These tensions were aggravated by disputes ever land purchase 
and the continued influx of hundreds of new settlers and the 
consequent hastening of the disruption of the old culture, finally 
erupting in the disastrous wars between European and Maori. 

This in turn led to the eclipse ef the Christian Church in many 
parts of the country. Later still, self-styled Maori messiahs 
arose. One, Te Whiti, led a movement on the west coast ef 
the North Island that was essentially passive resistance. 

But ©a the East Coast a highly intelligent and aggressive man 
named To Keeti led the formation of what has become a Maori Church. 

1® stressed the traditional Maori customs of tapu and fastened 
on t© the mere war-like portions of the Old Testament. This 
movement, known as Ringatu, still numbers seme 5,000 adherents. 

The next really significant mass movement was the 
formation in 1920 of a Maori indigenous church hy William Ratama from 
whom it derives its name. This was an attempt te destroy Maori 
superstitious belief in the power ef tapu and to unite a divided 
people# Originally a healing movement it became largely a 
political movement, and a gravely defective Christology along with 
the messianic pretensions ef the founder stripped it ef a true 
spiritual dynamic. There are signs ef renewal taking place and 
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the last census indicated that seme 25,000 Maeri people give 
their allegiance te this church (Hendersen p*12l) 

Generally speaking Ringatu Maoris (followers of 
Te Keeti) are regarded as sub-Christian, and Ratana adherents 
as non-Christian, although the adherents of both sects consider 
themselves te he Christian* 

The importance of these movements is that they 
represent protests against deep emotional needs net being set} 
against a faith that is net understood; and a desire te have 
a focal point around which can be built a satisfactory world view. 

The Presbyterian Contribution* 

The Presbyterian Church engaged in sustained work 
among the M a ori people only as recently as 1895* Prior to that 
it was considered best to avoid confusion of another competing 
denomination* However the aftermath of the Wars had closed 
many areas to the other Christian churches and the Presbyterians 
considered the call to take the Gospel to such areas as God's 
call* 

The traditional pattern of Mission work of the day 
was inaugurated and it continued for 50 years* The pressures 
of a changing world and the impact of new missionary thinking 
led to the formation of the Maori Synod (equivalent to Presbytery) 
with almost full autonomy in 1954. As the official communicant 
membership was small the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of N.Z. continued to finance the work from Budget funds 
(at present 0 65,000 annually). This was a genuine attempt t® 
give self-expression to the Maori communicants* However it 
has worked slowly for it has involved a great deal of administ¬ 
ration that is both foreign and distasteful to Maori people. 
Slowly the Synod has become a force in Maori life that outweighs 
the scant membership* In the last five years it has become 
increasingly uneasy and self-questioning. At the time of the 
formation of the Synod missionary thinking was not very clear 
in our Church. The three 'seifs* of the independent missionary 
societies (self-supporting, self-evangelising, self-propagating) 
was generally considered unsatisfactory but n® clear alternative 
was offered. However it was recognised that a trained Maori 
ministry was essential to the health of the Synod. Thus as 
late as 1955 a Maori Theological College was established as a 
branch of the Theological Hall in Dunedin. Although situated 
in a North Island town that is the centre for a large rural 
ami urban Maori population, it is controlled by the same Theolo¬ 
gical Education Committee as the Theological Hall in Dunedin. 
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The two nain reasons for establishing this institution 
wore that there were few Maori non capablo of profiting fro* 
theological education at virtually post-graduate level (which 
is what is offered at the Hall, in Dunedin)* It was also 
considered unwise to renovo students for a number of years 
froa the life-situation they Bust face in their ministry. 

At present we offer a four year course with all the 
normal subjects, but Maori language is the basis for exegesis of 
Scripturo. Thoology and ethics are taught as I gather they are 
approached here in Suva. The Best valuable factor is that I 
am free to adapt the course to the needs of the situation - 
while all Ben must pass appropriate examinatiens yet we are not 
tied to an inflexible curriculum that would prevent us froa 
giving special attention to Maori life-situations. I am in 
constant touch with the life of the people, as are the students. 

In my estimation the real importance of the College is, to 
paraphrase Professor Matsuki, "Maori students are being educated 
as indigenous Maoris in direct contact with the problems of 
the Maori people". (Matsuki p.35). For it has seemed to me 
that much of the breakdown in theological education is that it 
is carried out in situations unrelated to the life men will face 
in their ministry, hence the emergence of much of the specialist 
ministries of today. 

We have to beware of the temptation to oversimplify 
in our theological educational aims. One glaring example was 
the assumption that all that was needed to build up a strong 
Maori Christian Church was Maori ministers preaching in the 
Maori language. But this is a fallacy unless it recognises 
that the preacher must be sure that the words he uses to carry 
the faith mean the same to his listeners as they do to himself. 
This is frequently not the case. 

During the past four years we have been going through 
a period of introspection and re-appraisal. From this we have 
com® to see that the Maori minister is in a good deal of doubt 
as to his role in Maori society. Or perhaps I should say 
"dis-satisfaction with his role in Maori society." The structure 
of the Church is Western oriented and has been grafted on to 
Maori life. By and large the Maori people themselves have 
not objected to this and generally give rather more than token 
allegiance to the forms of the Church. For example when 
attending a political meeting in Dunedin (a totally European 
city) where a Maori candidate was speaking, the candidate 
saw me in the body of the hall and asked me to open the meeting 
with prayer, and later to close with the benediction. Yet, as 
observers have noted, the Christian Church has not succeeded 
in affecting in any except superficial ways the structure of 



Maori life (culture) and norale* (see Mel.p.65) 

Observance ef the apparent success ef the sects (Mernens 
and Pentecostalists especially}) among the Maori people has 
hastened the self-questioning* It is clear that auch ef the 
difficulty is that the churches (Protestant) lack sufficient 
inner-cohesion and are net sufficiently culture-transcending* 

This obviously directs attention to the actual nature ef the 
life and fellowship of the Church as well as towards its policy* 

Vo have cone te see that if we can with reasonable 
accuracy assess the needs of the Maeri peeple then we will be 
able te discern what the rele of the minister will be, and frem 
this we will then be able te say what Theelegical education must 
do* To find the needs ef the peeple that the Church must meet 
we will have te ask the help ef ether disciplines, in particular 
the socielegists - but, I would add a word of caution; do not fall 
into the trap of being persuaded that they have the answers* 
Secielegists are better at anlysing than recommending (Mel*p.6S), 
and that is hew it sheuld be. Teo easy ministers have taken 
eeurses in secielegy and have fergetten that they are ministers 
ef the Gespel - that in the light ef the insights ef this discipline 
they are te mediate the Good News ef Ged's actien in Christ* 

In eur situatien in the Maeri Synod we have been attempt¬ 
ing, faiteringly and inexpertly, te apply these insights. V® 
have talked and studied and questiened and experimented. We 
have faced the fact that eur people inevitably will become more 
Westernised as th® years pass. Increasingly eur peeple are 
becening city dwellers caught up in the tensions ef such life 
and suffering the pressures ef cress cultural contradictions that 
are inevitable* With this is also a basic insecurity and 
mistrust aggravated by a lack ef immediate geals. These facts 
indicate te us sene ef eur tasks and the needs we sheuld seek te 
meet* Whatever w© may feel is the need to meet we must alee 
be aware ef the problem ef communication* This is a preblem 
that we see shared by all who endeavour te be ’’witnesses unto 
Christ” - regardless ef race er culture* Therefor® we must 
give serious attention to the "hew” of communication* Here again 
we feel that this has a bearing on deciding what is the pattern 
ef ministry and what is the role of the sinister in Maeri 
society in the late 20th century. 

In the Lutheran journal, Dialog, (¥@1.4,1065) there is 
an article by Thomas Campbell where he examines new forms of the 
Church in the light ef the book ef Jonah* His chief contention 
is that Jonah gives us perspective. Campbell dwells at seme 
length on "the message ef a repentant Jonah" (ibid p*29) and 
gees en te make four points, and these I summarise: 
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1* The prefessional leadership ef the church Bust seek is 

sob© way te withdraw itself free the 'plant eriented' church fer 
the sake ef the church. Jenah was at least walking the streets 
and net sitting in his effice. Campbell suggests that each 
sinister should spend at least 12 hours a week involved in 
secular life. This sort ef invelvenent nakes seroens relevant, 
appropriate and communicable. 

2. The historic doctrine ef justification by grace through 
faith must be reaffirmed as opposed te an "answers-righteeusness"• 
i.e. instead ef approaching men with an ever-simplified solution 
te complex problems which alienates thinking men, we will be 
heard if we have a message ef justification by grace through 
faith instead ef a medern version ef the ^Social Gospel". 

3. We need symbols and rituals appropriate t© secular 
iavelcement, net just "prettying-up" the @saal f orn ef worship,i.e. 
the liturgy must be meaningful te the participants. 

4. The structures ef secular life must be ingrafted into 
the churchly structures, i.e. net just take the church into the 
world! we must appropriately bring the world into the church, 
let in terms of comfort and conformity, but in terms of dynamic 
and direction. Campbell develops this point at length pointi n g 
out that our people are biblically illiterate, net because they 
have net read the Bible or studied it, but because the Bible 
has been studied in a vacuum and not in relation te the context 
ef contemporary life. 

While Campbell is speaking in terms ef the modern city 
in such lands as America there are some hints here that apply 
equally with eur situations in the Pacific area. 

We in the Maori Synod face a situation somewhat similar 
to that ef Christians in this Island ef Viti Lev®. Here is the 
traditional pattern of the Church set in a variety ef situations — 
rural areas where old traditions still exert influence on tfe® 
life of the Christians! areas where the life ©f the city is cau¬ 
sing unsettling in adjacent rural communities| the city itself 
where old culture patterns are rapidly being destroyed and 
materialism is taking its place. The church is accepted but, a® 
indicated earlier, is net seriously affecting the structure of the 
emerging new society. Very strong pressure is being exerted era 
Maori people to beeem© 'integrated* in church life as well as in 
society generally. This has met strong resistance because ®n 
the European side it is ebvieus that prejudice and stereotypes 
are very strong, and by 'integration' really meaning 'assimilation*. 
This is resisted because of the attempt of the Maori people to 
keep their identity. It is not possible to go into details 
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here; what we wish t® make clear is that we feel ourselves "under 
pressure" from within the Christian fellowship as well as without. 
There would he no great difficulty in heeening integrated in the 
life of the European congregations provided the worship and 
preaching of the congregation net the needs of both people. 

In an attempt to assess ear own situation in the Synod 
a few experiments were carried out over the last four or five 
years. One attempt was to have one of our ministers (a 
European) given complete freedom in a large city to develop work 
in a .high density housing areas in whatever way he felt would 
he appropriate. Me restrictions were placed en him officially, 
although as he made reports fren time te time there were indivi¬ 
dual Maoris who criticised because ho did net hold traditional 
services etc. Ultimately this man left the Synod for personal 
reasons. His work was important in that he shewed that a 
minister in such a situation is liable te confuse his role. 

This nan concluded that he would best carry out his mission as 
a welfare worker or sociologist, thus indicating that he did net 
discern the essential difference* (vd Campbell’s 2nd. point). 

during a five year period a number of new situations have 
developed in various parts of the North Island where, in cities, 
large numbers of young Maori people have begun te settle perma¬ 
nently. Our Social Security Department and Justice Department 
statistics indicate that large numbers of these young people 
become ’casualties*. As a result six of our staff have been 
allocated te these ’new’ areas t© seek te minister te eur 
people. In each ease they are given freedem te develop the 
work as they see fit but are encouraged to work in closely 
with their European ministerial brethren. In one area there 
is a union parish; in another the Maori work is completely 
separate following the traditional pattern of ministry; in yet 
another the young minister is developing the ’house church* 
approach and also using Child Evangelism patterns with his youth 
work; in another the worker holds joint services with a pakeha 
minister from time to time, and is developing a ’team ministry' 
approach. All ©f these are experimental; none are showing any 
particular success. Groups of people are being drawn together 
but they are net showing any real signs ef becoming ’spearheads' 
of advance. 

In the parish te which I belong there have been several 
different approaches. We have a mixed parish ©f rural areas, 
newly urbanised and third generation urbanised parishioners. 

The tendency has been for each group te ge its own way unaware 
of each ether. The need arose for a new church building in the 
town area. For nearly five years money raising was concentrated 
on funds for a traditional church. Gradually the congregation 
began to perceive that this would not really meet the true needs 
of all the people. Finally a scheme was developed te build a 
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chureh-een tre in the heart of the business area ef the town. 

The plan is that it will be open as a rest centre for country 
people, a counselling service, and in the evenings recreational 
and cultural activities. The sain aim is to provide an opport¬ 
unity for people'® total needs to be net, and the centre will be 
open each day and night of the week. The project has involved 
the snail congregation in expenditure beyond its resources and 
consequently they are being brought together en a deeper level as 
they think their way through this. The faith ef the people 
is being challenged as they neet the inpact ef the secular society 
and they cannot retreat fron this behind church walls. At the 
nenent plans have been approved and we hope to proceed with 
building before long. 

Meanwhilo other tentative attenpts are being nade to bring 
the Gospel to our people. Wo have exanined many approaches and 
decided that our situation is unique and therefore demands an 
approach that we must find for ourselves. We have net been able 
to accept the findings ef people such as Donald McGavran, for his 
principles may speak to a homogeneous people but net to the 
'diaspora situation' that we face. Furthermore we believe that 
such approaches are an over-simplification. Nevertheless we 
believe that he is right in insisting that the challenge ef Jesus 
to the individual must be presented and 'conversion' the definite 
aim ef eur congregation. To achieve this we have examined our 
Christian Education programme very carefully, both methods and 
curriculum. W@ have come te see that it is hopeless attempting 
to teach children in Sunday School and Bible Class by methods 
that are fifty years behind the methods and techniques ©f secular 
education. We have accepted that teaching must commence from 
the life-situation of the child; that w« must not create hazards 
to faith by teaching the Scripture in such a way that the child's 
later experience will be challenged with doubt and unbelief. This 
has meant a thorough revision ef eur curriculum and we have taken 
careful note ef what you have been doing in the P.I.C.E.C., as 
well as learning from seme ef the insights ef educators such as 
Goldman of England. We have alee looked at what has been 
happening in our adult services. At en© place we spent seme 
five months on a special teaching programme that enabled us to 
spend much of the sermon time in dialogue. these experiences 

we saw quite clearly the 'words weed te carry the faith' frequently ha 
have 'double' meanings. By this w® mean quite simply that e.g. 
the word 'holy' means 'set apart', 'untouchable','dangerous' to 
different hearers. Almost all Maori listeners translated it in 
terms of the Maori word 'taps' that has new been modified by 110 
years of Christian contact but still retains strong elements ef 
pagan belief. So then before wo can successfully communicate 
the faith we must communicate the true Biblical meaning ef the 
words we will use. 








Antther tine we gathered the cengregticn together and 
spent a week-end in study, prayer and fellowship in a nesting 
house setting* We teek the thene of Baptism, looking at it as 
part of the Christian Education in faaily and charch as the 
commitment to guided growth towards faith* In this setting 
(the whole faaily) and in the group aethed of discussion seae- 
thing happened* Later sene adults approached the sinister to 
ask for church aembership for in the week-end they had found 
the reality of fellow-ship and in the studies saw for the first 
tine the connection between the sacrament, the fanily, the 
church and personal response* 

I an new prepared to nake certain suggestions fer a 
programme fer a congregation that can he adapted to nest situa¬ 
tions to he found in the Pacific Islands* We have to recognise 
that we are in a tine of transition and that in seeking a basic 
approach we nust face the factors outlined aboves nanely that the 
Maori Church is patterned on the traditional forn of the Western 
Church; that Maori society is Polynesian in structure and has 
emotional needs net net by the Western patterns of society; that 
Maori society is now set in Western oriented culture and increas¬ 
ingly will accept further Westernisation; that there have been 
alnost fren the beginning feelings of dis-satisfaction regarding 
the Christian faith and Maori needs; that in cennen with the rest 
of the 'Christian World' we are losing ground in the face of a 
rising population* 

I do not think that it is either necessary or wise to 
make sweeping changes in structure of the church's worship and 
ministry* Far nere isportant is that we see that what we de 
in worship and ninistry is meaningful to our people* I believe 
that the Church as we know it will be around fer quite a long time 
to come; and that the role of a minister as preacher and pastor 
still has relevance for our society* I also believe that if we 
are to make full use of the opportunity we have t® lead men and 
women to God that we must be aware of the pressures of a changing 
society, helping people te face these, and to be ready and willing 
te have flexible structures in which we can find our roles as 
ministers of the Word of God* 

Sk@ modern sociologists are saying with renewed 
insistence what the Bible has made explicit from the beginning - 
that the family is the central unit ef society* If we uak@ 
the family the beginning place fer our approach this will enable 
our people te find again the 'wholeness' for which they long* 

A real need for Maori people is'the need te belong*; a criticise 
of the Protestant churches in N.Z. by a sociologist is that they 
are to© amorphous. In structuring the Church as the Family ef 
Gc<fi we will meet the two needs indicated in tne previous sentence* 



A sease ef belonging will leal te stability! a ieveleyBeiit ®f 
inner-cohesion will prepare the church te fulfil its ministry 
ia going eut towards the world, i.e. in the seas# Colia Wilisas 
®«gg«®t@ when h@ says, "niseien is net just verbal but a "being 
there 8 ® - the servant presence in lev® en behalf of Christ” (Faith 
in a Secular Ag® p.13.) 1# of course shews that this is net an 

anenyneus presence but invelvenent in the concrete structures of 
society. 


Wh&fc fellows is a study-discussion paper given at the 
August t®§7 seating ef the Maori Synod. We were net for four 
days and were astral gathering of ministers, elders and commu¬ 
nicant sesbers - both sale and female. As indicated in the text 
the material was largely "borrowed” from a book "Reshaping the 
Christian Life* 9 by Robert Raines an American Methodist Minister. 

Attached also is a copy ©f the study referred te 
earlier on Baptism, when our congregation met for a week-end 
as the Family ef God. 

A further small discussion paper entitled " In-servic® 
Training 1968" was used at eur Synod Minister's annual refresher 
course 1968. It indicates the direction of our thinking. 
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SHAPES OF THE HIHISTBY IH THE PACIFIC IN 1975 
*»An ehedient Church finds its ewn new ninisterial shapes” 

hy Bernard Theregeed 


It is a relatively easy thing to transpert a given type 
®f ninistry te a new place; it is a nuch harder thing te see an 
indigenous fern grew. In the Pacific we see at present ckleflf 
the transported ninistries ef overseas churches, e.g. the 
Congregational Pastor, the Methodist Circuit Minister, the 
Anglican Vicar. Such ninistries have great value; the fern has 
Been tested in history and the present Pacific churches hear 
witness te their effect. But when we leek forward we realise 
that we cannot depend entirely on such imported ferns. Overseas 
in the netrepelitan countries ninistries are changing An f«a 
and we nust expect that our® will change toe as the life 
islands alters. Vbat changes can we loek ferf 

1, The Village Ministry . The village paster has keen the 
Backbone ef nest island churches® Often in the past he ha® 
also Been the village scheel teacher. His rele as shepherd 
and teacher ef a snail settled cennunity has in the past given 
hin nuch influence in village affairs. But the village pattern 
is changing. Often a prefessional schoolteacher arrives and 
takes ever that pertien ef the werk. Young people leave the 
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village and thus ne longer feel the influence ef the paster. 

There are a geed many churches which cannot afford to keep a 
pastor in a small village because living costs have risen but 
church giving has not risen proportionately. 

These things present a real challenge. I think that 
we shall see a two-sided development. In the larger village 
where there is a considerable church membership we shall probably 
see more highly qualified pastors doing a full time job with 
emphasis on Christian education and the training of new church 
members. In the smaller village I hope we shall see the growth 
of an ordained part-time ministry. This is a topic which is 
well worth discussing, for it has effects on theological education. 

In some places (e.g. South India) there has been a lot ef talk 
about a "tent-making ministry" (named after Paul's way ef 
working) in which the minister dees another job to earn his 
living. In the Pacific we might better call it a "copra 
cutting ministry". The essence of this is that the minister is 
a man of the village church who has already shown in his life 
gifts of grace and leadership. He is given some training and 
is ordained. He continues his ordinary werk in the village and 
he leads worship on Sundays. Another minister may well come 
and visit him sometimes te help him with his preaching and his 
preparation of new members. 

Why have such a part-time ministry rather than the 
lay-preacher pattern? Firstly because in many places we already 
have it but tilua* te acknowledge it. We often knew that pasters 
are paid such a miserable stipend that they must supplement it by 
other activities - whether cepra er fruit growing ef fishing. 

But we still pretend that they are full-time Church workers 
subject to rigorous demands. Why not accept the fact quite 
openly and say that in the little village of X the pastor will 
not receive any stipend and will be a cepra-cutting minister? 

Secondly there is the problem ef sacraments. In eur island 
situation the lay preacher who is isolated may not be authorised 
to administer the sacraments, so that his people hardly ever 
receive Communion. The cepra cutting minister would bo ordained 
to the ministry ef the word and sacraments so that his people 
would receive this vital spiritual nourishment regularly. Thirdly, 
the copra cutting minister would take his place in church assemblies 
as the fully accredited leader ef his people whe would thus have a 
proper representative. Fourthly, we would thus teach people that 
Christian ministry is not necessarily a "white cellar" occupation. 

I hope that such a development may happen and you will see 
that if it does it poses new questions for theological education - 
what is the basic minimum ef training with which such a copra cutting 
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Minister nay serve* his village? ini hew can that training he 
given? Fer resenber that he nay very well he a Middle aged Han 
and net at all intellectual. The qualities I have suggested as 
necessary are "gifts ef grace and leadership" and net these ef 
intellect. Perhaps it seens strange te suggest this at a 
gathering ef theological teachers, hut I think there is reen fer 
nor© than one type ef Ministerial candidate in the Pacific, and I 
hope you will discuss whether this nay he true. I hope fer this 
develepnent because it seens te ne te spring out ef our ehedience 
as a church in serving snail connunities in isolated places. We 
cannot wash ou r hands ef the little village because it is little. 

Th® folk living there need gifts @f grace mm nuch mm city people. 

Tet ear resources ef nen and noney will probably nean that we 
cannot afford te pay full tin®, highly trained Ministers is 
such villages. 

Alongside this develepnent we shall probably see the 
circuit «r district systen, which is already in use in sene 
islands. But as I have said, I think the circuit systen using 
lay preachers is net so good as one using copra cutting Ministers* 

The reason fer this is that the lay preacher dees net have pastoral 
responsibility fer his village, and fer the circuit sinister the 
area is tee large fer hin te be an effective paster. Village 
roots go deep and there is ne real substitute fer a nan living and 
working in the village. 

2. The Town Ministry . In looking forward te the shape ef 

ear town life in the Pacific in the nid 1070's the first prophecy C 

I dare te nake is that the town populations will everywhere have 

grown. If we add 50% to the present figures we nay net be 

far wrong. Then I think that all our Pacific towns will 

be open connunities - open te all sorts of influences fren the 

rest sf the world, with large numbers ef educated young people 

searching fer excitement, for advancement, for knowledge. I 

think the signs are that the community influence ef the 

Church will be smaller sinply because eld loyalties tend te 

break down with urban conditions. This could nean that eur town 

churches can leek forward to a tine of individual faith rather than 

corporate faith as at present. I think that in nest Pacific 

towns there will be racial problems, either on the surface or 

hidden below. Finally I think that nost of our towns will have 

a good deal ef poverty and only a thin top layer ef wealth. That 

is enough prophecy! Vhat shape should the ministry have in such 

conditions* 

If we are obedient it will be a teas Ministry which cuts 
across denoninatienal frontiers. This will be necessary because 
a task in a town will denand specialisation - nen who are good £ 

as open-air preachers, nen who are trained te deal with tough 





pastoral ceuncelling, men wh« are intellectually in the vanguard 
of society, men who are specially capable with youth, sen with 
different languages, sen from different backgrounds® If we ctn- 
tinue t@ have, say, five ministers in the town, each concentrating 
on his own congregation then we shall fail to minister to the 
Majority of the population; these men will have to be concerned 
chiefly with keeping their own churches going, not with serving 
the non-Christian majority; they will he tied up with running 
their church organisations and so have little time te give outside, 

Se I see a pattern of ministry in which one church building will 
held most of the regular church worship in the town, hut with five 
ministers all associated with it, each giving his special service 
and each conducting worship according to his own denomination. 

We use the phrase "Joint action for Mission", and if it is to mean 
anything in our increasingly non-Christ towns it will surely mean 
a new shape of ministry, a forgetting of traditional groupings and 
boundaries so that the best brains and abilities of all may be 
concentrated ®m the one great task - witnessing to the Gospel in 
all areas of human need. 

For theological education I think involves the kind ef 
training that the P.T.C. is working out - encouragement in spec¬ 
ialisation and a very friendly understanding of the other denomi¬ 
nations. Of course we do not knew whether eur churches will see 
the opportunities in this kind of way. I fear that seme are tee 
conservative te depart one inch from traditional forms. The first 
task may well be to leok honestly at the urban society and to 
try and understand it. It is too easy in the Pacific for Church 
leaders to think of their town church well filled ©n Sunday mornings, 
as the sign of a benign, deep and influential Christianity, while 
in fact the congregation represents perhaps two ©r three per cent of 
the population In 1975 the town church will be a light in the 
middle ef twilight, if not darkness, and that is the situation of 
the ministry for which we must prepare. It is not altogether 
depressing. It is far healthier for the church to know its 
smallness than to delude itself about having great strength. Se 
the questions I would ask about the town ministry are, "Is it 
flexible enough to meet a great variety of needs? Is it bold 
enough te speak for Christ in what appear te be adverse conditions? 

Is it thoughtful enough to understand people who have rejected the 
traditional churches?" 

3. Some special Ministries . Apart from the normal ministerial 

work in villages and towns, every church in the Pacific will need 
some special ministries and perhaps w© can forecast what some of then 
will fc@. 

A. Bishops or Superintendents . We all have this ministry 

though we call it by different names. We all have these who give 
help and guidance te pastors ever a wide area, wh© let as shepherds 




®f the shepherds ©f God. In the past the overseas missionary often 
filled this role, and sometimes filled it very well. In 1975 I 
would expect that only islanders will be bishops, except perhaps 
in places where the church is still very new. Obviously we do not 
need many people for this task but we do need outstanding qualities; 
tremendous patience and insight, a firm grip on basic theology and 
lots of humility. Theological education can't provide all 1 But 
what we can do is to help all our ordinands to see the role of 
discipline and authority within the freedom of the Christian life. 

It is here that tensions always a rise. The more we treasure 
freedom the less we like accepting discipline. But these things 
belong together, and it is perhaps one function of our study of 
Church History to help ministers see that they belong together. 

This is the kind of soil preparation that will help a real episcope 
to grow. 

B» Beaeonesses . The domination of the male is one of the 

less desirable relics of Pauline doctrine. We still suffer from 
it in the Pacific churches. We still have Church Synods and 
Assemblies without a woman present. We still have exclusively 
male ministries. I feel sure that thisis a weakness, a denial 
of much that the Holy Spirit is doing among us, for so much of the 
finest character, the most devoted faithfulness in the Pacific 
churches i© found in the women* But the case for women's minis¬ 
tries does not step there. For we also see a need which women 
alone can fill, a need for the incarnation of the Gospel among 
women and children, where there are family problems, where divorce 
is darkening the horizon, where babies are not cared for, where old 
age is painful, wherever a woman can share her gifts. I hope that 
by 1957 our churches will have recognised the opportunity and the 
need, and will have opened a door for women to enter the ministry. 
Whether they should he ordained to the ministry of the worked and 
sacraments is a matter for debate. I myself would say. Yes, let 
us ordain them so that in no way can they be regarded as second 
class ministers. If God calls them, how do we say No? Are our 
theological colleges ready? It may not always be young women who 
are called - it might be a widow, it might be a married woman. 

Yes, why not? Suppose we had a married couple, both trained and 
qualified, both ordained for a special ministry concerned with home 
and family life - would that not be obedience to the Gospel in an 
area of great need in the Pacific? 

C. Administrators . This is the least glamourous, the least 

attractive of ministries, but I am convinced it is a real ministry 
and one we need in the islands. We have done very little to 
acknowledge it or prepare for it. We often finish up with very 
inefficiency. We often get into troubles about money and yet 




Church money is a sacred thing. Perhaps we should think more 
seriously about the training and setting aside of people who will 
care for the Spirit among the files. 

®° Evangelists . One of the greatest needs of the churches 

will he to have sen who can be sent anywhere at any time without 
ties of family in order to seine opportunities for witnessing to 
Christ. It may be to go to a new housing estate, or to a dockside 
or to a mountain village in New Guinea. The Melanesian Brother¬ 
hood is one sign that such things are possible. The kind of 
dedication that is involved is itself a great asset to the Church, 
quit® regardless of the results achieved. I have often thought 
that we need this kind of chance for wholehearted commitment and 
obedience in order to allow Christ to make His total call. It is 
not a call to everyone, this call for chastity, obedience and 
poverty, but it is perhaps one essential element in the total 
calling of the Church as a whole. Is the opportunity for this 
calling ©pen in our churches? 

T® summarise ; I believe that we are going t® need a much more 
flexible pattern of ministry in the future if we are to match the 
opportunities. There will be a great variety of situation. There 
will be isolated old-fashioned villages with agriculture as the only 
occupation. There will be the town with its thousand voices and 
desires and clashing wills. There will be a movement of people 
from one to the other. There will be much secularised education. 

T® meet this Pacific of the future we must have a rich pattern of 
ministry, released from bondage to traditional forms, adapted to 
preach and serve wherever men live, supported fey the prayer and 
enthusiasm of the whole body of the Church. Shall we learn 
obedience in time? 


...eOe... 


THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION AND THE MINISTRY IN SAMOA 

by U. Petala 


If there is any aspect of modern society which the 
churches have to understand and accept, it is the fact that the 
world in which we live is one of constant change. These changes 
are brought about by the changes in the techniques and values of 
society. By TECHNIQUES? I mean the means by which the members 
©f society satisfy their basic human needs for food, shelter, 
communications, social organisation and in general the preser— 









•ration an# continuation of the race. The development of these 
in history has depended on scientific discoveries and technical 
invention* There are also Social techniques, developed by 
Social Invention to satisfy the needs of living together in a 
group, such as language, education, forms of family life etc. 

The VALUES of a society are their Religious beliefs, their 
philosophies and ideologies* These techniques and values do 
change and it is the interaction of these techniques and values 
which determine the nature of a society at a given time* 

The Techniques and Values then do correspond to the 
material and non material aspects of life and we are interested 
in the way they are changed not for their own sakes, but mainly 
on the effects of these changes on the habits and pattern of 
thinking of the people. 

We cannot ignore the fact that man i® a part of the material 
world - and that he is also a product of his economic, psycholo¬ 
gical and social environment. This is the truth expressed by 
Karl Marx! 

"It is the economic conditions and background of a man's 
life which determine what he is and what he will think". 

It is evident therefore that Man's outlook on life is 
conditioned by his environment. 

What implications this has for the church? 

The Bible describes the Church not only as "The Body of 
Christ", but also as "The People of God", specially gathered for 
a special purpose. This not merely in the sense that the Church 
is made up of people but rather in the sense that the people them¬ 
selves are the Church, and for that matter , it is subject to 
change; for the people, which are the Church d© change as the 
times change. This means that the act of faith is always made 
at a given time by believers who are products of their time. 

Their motives and questions are shaped by their times. We can 
conclude from this that first every generation must be reconverted 
to Christ. Secondly the Church must speak to every generation in 
the language and signs of its own times, or its message may never 
be heard. 


According to the Theory of Evolution, a living thing must 
adapt itself to its environment in order to survive. Similarly 
the "People of God", which is the Church, must adapt itself to the 
various situations in which it finds itself if it is to be a 




living Church but at the same time, trying te maintain its own 
special way of life. It should be a Church which is constantly 
on the move to new situations in the world where Christ is at work, 
joining lira in his ministry of reconciliation. 

We as Christians should not be apprehensive about these 
changes, rather we should accept them as an intergral part of the 
life of the world which God has created; the world which He doves. 

It is in relation to this ever changing world that any 
scheme of Theological Education must be considered. 

In thinking of these changes particularly in the Pacific 
area, several aspects emerged to which thought must be given in 
training students for the Ministry. 


THE EDUCATION REVOLUTION 


Less than two decades ago the highest level of English 
education in Samoa was Form 2 ©r Standard 6 level. The medium 
of instruction was mainly the Samoan language itself. 

The candidates for the Theological colleges both at 
Malua (Congregational) and Piula (Methodist) were accepted at 
this level. It was not uncommon also for people, whose only 
education was that received at the Pastor's Sunday School, to be 
accepted to the Theological Colleges. Now the situation has 
been greatly changed. A number of Samoans have come home as 
graduates from overseas Universities and Seminaries. A greater 
proportion of children have received Secondary education to the 
New Zealand School Certificate and University Entrance level. 

In addition to this a large proportion of the population of 
people who had been, normally, brought up in a restricted 
enrivonment, have found opportunities for travel overseas, and 
have returned with new ideas and a wider conception tf the world. 

The situation, I should imagine is the same throughout most of 
the Pacific area today. The spread of Education, particularly 
®f Higher Education, has been on a revolutionary scale all over 
the world, and the establishment of the University of Papua-New 
Guinea and the "University of the South Pacific" are indicative 
of the rapid rise in the standard of general education throughout 
the South Pacific. 

This presents a challenge to our own Theological Colleges. 
There is needed a new class of Graduates from our Colleges who 
can measure up to the highest intellectual standards of today. 
Already there is a danger that the congregation may be higher 
than the Pulpit. It is a fact that there are ordained pastors 



in the Ministry who are so ill equipt intellectually and in 
particular theologically that it would almost render them unworthy 
of the task committed to them of "Equiping the Saints for the Gods 
service in the world”. 

THE UNITY OF THE WHOLE PEOPLE OF GOP 


The contemporary world is one in search of unity. 
Underneath the superficial violence and disturbing effects of 
Nationalism and racialism in the world today, there is a latent 
desire for Unity. The desire to be identified with ones group. 

The desire to live together as a nation without discrimination. 

With the improvements of the methods of communications due to the 
advances in Science and Technology, mankind are brought together 
more rapidly than ever before. The things that happen in one part 
of the world affect men everywhere. We have witnessed the same 
spirit moving throughout the People of God, compelling the long 
separated Churches to Unity both locally and on a world-wide scale. 
There is a genuine desire for closer co-operation between Catholics 
and Protestants in many parts of the world. The formation ©f th© 
Church of South India has set a pattern likely to be followed 
elsewhere. Even in the Churches of Samoa, the same compulsion to 
come together is being felt. As a joint project the Churches of 
Samoa undertook the task of revising the translations of the 
Bible. Several village churches have been able to practise 
successfully combined worship of Congregationalists. Catholics 
and Methodists from time to time. The Roman Catholic Church of 
Samoa has officially adopted the Samoan Protestant Bible for use 
in the Roman Catholic Churches. This was not done because the 
Catholic Bible was in any way inferior but for the sake of Unity. 
However there still remains the question of other Churches such 
as the Seventh Day Adventists, Mormonism etc. Is it true Unity 
without them? Arent we as People of God compelled to love all 
people of God in the world and bring them together with us in 
Christ? After all, the barriers which separate denominations^ 
faiths and peoples are all human barriers, and their failures are 
human failures which we ourselves are heirs to. Therefore to be 
as People of God aren't we compelled to take the initiative t© 
unite all the Peoples of God in the world in love, in spite of 
all these differences? The Theological students must surely he 
trained in the hope of the coming Unity of the Churches as a 
means towards the fulfilment of the ultimate Unity of the whole 
people of God. The Theological Colleges should play a prominent 
part in this venture. They should be giving the congregations 
concrete suggestions to lead them to think ecumenically. The 
establishment of local ecumenical Theological Colleges will surely 
be the first step in the realisation of this hope for Unity. 

Several points are in favour of an ecumenical Colleges. It would 




■ean a better financial endowment which would enable the College 
&© recruit well qualified staff and to acquire better training 
facilities. The comparative studies can be done on the spot 
and above all it is Unity in concrete form. It is a vital 
step towards the Unity of the People of God who will then lead 
the way towards the Unity of the whole People of God in the world. 


THEOLOGICAL TRAINING FOR LAYMEN 


The real test of the Ministry is to be found in the way 
in which the lay members congregation carry out their duties in 
their everyday secular life. With the growth of various 
diverse ministries, it has become increasingly important that 
much of the task normally performed by a Minister would be 
carried out by lay people. This calls for training in theology 
for lay members of the Church. Their experiences and contact 
with people in the secular life would enable the Church to carry 
out its mission to the world more efficiently. Unless the con¬ 
gregation is involved in deep theological thinking the effort 
being made in training students for the ministry will prove 
fruitless. It is part of the ministry of the Clergy to guide the 
congregation to be active in their own education. They should 
be introduced to theological writings, so that they can be thinking 
theologically. If the Church would take its mission to the secular 
world seriously then a programme of theological education for lay 
people is of primary importance. In view of the fact that the 
people concerned would be working during the day, a programme of 
evening courses in theology and worship should be carried out 
either by the members of the college staff or by outside ministers 
appointed as part time lecturers. 

POST GRADUATE TRAINING 


The need to educate laymen raises the question of post 
graduate studies for pastors now serving in the field. This is 
a matter of urgency in the young churches such as Samoa for the 
clergy, now serving, ©f the old cyclostyled-notes type of theolo¬ 
gical education, must be familiar with the theological thoughts of 
this "God is Dead" period. The complain often made is that some 
pastors have nothing new to say and that the sermons are stale and 
uninspiring. This situation arises out of the inadequacy of the 
training received by the older generation of pastors now serving 
in villages. There are two reasons for this weakness - 1. the 
lack of the necessary knowledge of the English language have 
denied them the use of theological books 2. the failure to 
recognise the value of continuing reading and studying after 
leaving eollfrges. Our theological colleges should be aware 





of this weakness in the ministry today and should urged the 
churches to give serious consideration to this matter# I 
suggest that one say of doing this is in conjunction with the 
practical training of students in the colleges# Students cannot 
feel the value of his own theological training unless he can 
apply it to real situation# His opportunity t® look after a 
congregation would come when the pastor is attending college for 
post graduate training# The collective experiences of students 
would add to fruitful discussion in the colleges on the relation 
of theological training to their practical applications. 


PROFICIENCY IN LANGUAGES 


The key to progress in theological education of ©ur 
students is the mastering of a foreign language which happen to 
be English# They are compelled to study English because of the 
lack of biblical Literature printed in the indegenous language. 

W® look up to our theological colleges today, to publish trans¬ 
lated theological books and manuals which would help to enrich 
the knowledge of graduates, now serving, who cannot read English* 

It will also be of great use to laymen in their attempt t© learn 
te think theologically. Now the question is - T© what extent 
should our students be asked to study Greek or Hebrew or both? 

Can a student, in his four years of training be proficient enough 
to be able to produce any translation better than those already 
done by scholars in this field? Should not the time devoted to the 
the study of biblical language be reduced or make way for the 
study of subjects like the Social Sciences which would help him 
to understand the contemporary world? 


SELECTION FOR THEOLOGICAL TRAINING 


It is evident that for the work of the ministry today, 
man of quality are needed. They must be man of high intellectual 
competence but also with high personal qualities# We should 
insist on a high academic standard, but equally important we 
should have men who have had personal experiences of the love of 
God in their lives. In this respect, older candidates should 
receive preference over school leavers, without lowering the 
academic requirements for entry. It is important that those 
who come forward for the ministry are those who have had some 
experience of life in the secular world to which they are to 
Minister# God is still calling people to His service, but the 
Church has a responsibility to inform people of the nature and 
the needs of the ministry. 




THE EFFECTS OF CUSTOMS ON THE MINISTRY 


Superficially the position ©f the Church in Sanaa seems 
well established and secured. There has been very little change 
in the life ®£ the Church since John William® tine when the gospel 
was first brought to our shore®. The Church had found a place 
in the structure ©f the society and had been there well protected 
ever since. It has become well intertwined with the customs and 
traditions that, a strong conservative attitude has dominated the 
thinking ©f the church. A deformed conception of the ministry 
has naturally developed. Some values adopted are really custom- 
inspired value® labelled as Christian values. The Minister is 
accorded the highest honour in any village community, and he see® 
himself as a chief and not a servant. He is the know-how of the 
community and church life revolves around him. In this atmos¬ 
phere of a well settled church dominated by custom®, a minister 
quickly forgets that he is a servant and not a chief. His 
authority is measured in terms of service and not in terms of 
status. The church, too, forgets that the reason for its 
existence is to serve others, and not itself. Here lies the 
tension between theory and practice and between the old genera¬ 
tion and the new generation of pastors. Much ©f the right 
attitudes towards the ministry can be developed through training, 
in the way theological truths are imparted as well as through 
the everyday personal contact between teachers and students. 

They should be reminded that the world outside the church "are 
not waiting to be taught or trained, they need t© see the church 
in the form of a servant". 


SUMMARY 


E have tried to show how Theological Education must answer 
t© the needs ©f a Church in th is changing world. 

1 have tried to show that people are changeable. They do 
not live in a vacuum; their thinking and habits are affected by 
the changes in their environment. They change as the times came. 
Hence the church must continually modify its methods and practice 
to be consistent with the pattern of thinking of the time. 

The Church, however cannot perform its prophetic function 
of mission to the world effectively unless the standard of 
theological education is high enough to produce a class of clergy 
competent to minister to this new kind of humanity tb«t is 
emerging. 






Along with the need to improve the quality of the clergy 
is the need to give theological education to laymen to enable them 
to think theologically and to guide them in their mission the 
secular world. 

Through theological education the clergy may again be 
reminded that he is a servant and not a chief, and that the 
mission, of the church to the secular world can only be effect¬ 
ively carried out when the church appears in the form of a 
servant. 


The hope of the people of God is the ultimate unity of 
the whole people of God in the world, in Christ, who is the Lord 
©f the World. Theological education should play its part in 
bringing about the realisation of this hope. 


•.*o0o... 


THE THEOLOGICAL TEACHER AND HIS TASK 

by John Wilton 


One way of dealing with this topic would be to deal with 
it as it stands and to make various suggestions directed towards 
encouraging the theological teacher to become (a) a better 
theologian and (b) a better teacher. This would have immediate 
application and relevance for the work we find ourselves doing 
week % week during the years, but to ray mind we would be 
avoiding thereby the really important issues. I think we will 
see the task of the theological teacher clearly, only as we 
examine the nature and structure of our colleges and their relation¬ 
ship to particular churches; the nature of appointments made to 
the colleges (staff); and the type of student who is trained. 

First let me emphasise that I believe there is a large 
place in the church for what can be called professional theolo¬ 
gical study. This would be centered in the university if 
possible, although in ray very limited experience I have only 
read about universities where theology is offered as a regular 
part of the university's study and teaching pregraarae. This 
type of theology can only be satisfied with the highest levels 
of competence and adequacy. R.P.C. Hansen in the book 
"Difficulties for Christian Belief”, in speaking of this type of 
theological study says, "Theology has now become a very professional 
and hivh n**essure subiect. It is impossible any longer for the 
amateur to succeed in it . Teutonic thoroughness has captured the 
whole field of theology; study and research must be conducted with 
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aa accuracy and comprehension never achieved before. The would-be 
scholar must assimilate a large range of literature on his subject 
in a least English, German and French before he dares to write about 
it himself", (p.7) Hansen points out that during the last 20 years 
many universities in Great Britain have set up departments of 
Theology, and ©f course there are the long established universities 
where theology has always had a place. 

(An interesting survey of Theological study in Great 
Britain was made by Cecil Morthcott in the British Weekly, 

October 13th & 20th, 1966). 

The second point I wish to make is that we are making 
a great mistake if we imagine that our colleges should have the 
nature of the centres of professional study mentioned above. 

(One exception may, be the PTC). I am not just referring to 
the tremendous difference in educational standards, but rather 
to a completely different purpose and intention. As far as I 
understand the situation here in the Pacific, our colleges are 
meant to be ministerial training institutions and not centres for 
professional theological study. (I know that many of the 
theological staff in the British universities are ministers, and 
many of their of their students will become ministers, but I 
believe that what I have just stated is still true. I would 
suggest that for most of the University theologians and for many 
of their students, being (or becoming) ministers is ancillary 
to th® main thrust of their work which is limited to professional 
study). 


As far as the Methodist Church in Fiji is concerned the 
nature ©f our college has always been clear in th© Fijian term 
"Vuli Talatala" which means "learning to be a minister". I 
feel that the wide use of the term "theological college" tends to 
guide our thinking along the wrong track. Th® colleges exist 
t© supply the church with trained ministers, and the church must 
look elsewhere for the training of its theologians. Some 
theology of course must always be taught to ministers in training 
but this is a long way removed from professional competence in the 
field. 


Since the colleges exist as an "arm" of the church, they 
must share the same nature and thrust as the church. If this is 
defined for the church in terms of "service" then the same must be 
true fer the college. Other terms will come to mind such as 
fellowship, growth, mission and witness - if these describe the 
nature of the church they must also apply to the nature of the 
college. 


* 


In the International Review of Missions, April 1967, John 
Taylor has a significant article on "preparing the Ordinand for 
Mission" in which he states that eur training programmes are 




crippled by seeking te produce the "omnicompetent all-rounder"• 

He claims that the only sensible alternative is te abandon the 
idea of a comprehensive theology beyond the level ©f a general 
introductory course, and to train men for different functions 
of ministry , I am sure he is right but 1 would start further 
back than he does and ask, "Are we training men at present for 
aay function of ministry?" Taylor suggests the functions of 
Pastor, Evangelist, Prophet, Teacher and Apostle and to take one 
example, the courses for the function of pastor ares Biblical 
studies related to the speciality; Pastoral Theology; Ascetic 
Theology; Social Analysis; Psychology; and Sociology® 

As I aentioned above Taylor accept® that the main nature 
of the church (shared by the theological college) is mission ® 

C.A. Wise in hi® book "The Meaning of Pastoral Care" makes great 
use of the idea of growth as central (cf. Erikson) particularly 
the emotional growth of the theological student® "Theological 
Education (ministerial training) must become as concerned for the 
emotional growth of the student as for his intellectual growth, 
and make adequate provision for helping him on this level® A 
highly trained intellect in an emotionally immature or sick 
person can be destructive in the ministry". I would suggest 
that the insights of both Taylor and Wise should fee applied in our 
colleges - for our colleges to be places in fellowship and growth, 
and also centres of functional training for ministry. 

It a®#®® that I haven't yet touched ©n the set theme, but 
I have been seeking to show that it is pointless to discuss the 
task ©f the theological teacher until we have some idea of what 
he is expects® to be and to do in the place where he is appointed. 

The third point deals with the appointments made t© ©ur 
colleges. Almost invariably as far as I can see, ministers are 
appointed to be the staff of ©ur ministerial training colleges. 

The underlying assumption seems to be that only ministers are 
able te train our future ministers. This has come about I 
believe because of the confusion in the church that I have already 
mentioned, about the nature of ©ur colleges® Only ministers 
study theology, therefore only ministers are able to teach theology 
to the theological students. By the way, the teaching ability 
of the minister often doesn't come into consideration. A 

sinister is chosen because- he is a reasonable student, a bit of a 
"scholar". Whether he can pass on to others the fruits of his 
study is anybody's guess. If we expect school teachers te be 
guided in the theory and practice of teaching, why not theological 
teachers? A standard text-book on the Psychology of Learning 
which I consulted spoke of the four requirements of learning as 
Cue, Force, Prompt, Reinforcement. The actual terms are not 
important, but what about the concepts behind them? How much 








hare eur theological teachers studied and analysed what takes 
place in the process of learning and teaching* When Professor 
Forman was risiting Fiji we asked him about further training for 
one ©f our local ministers who is a theological teacher* The 
first suggestion mad® by Professor Forman was related to teacher 
training institutions . To refer again to the matter mentioned 
abore - the appointment of minister-scholars to the college. 

Bp. Hopewell has a pertinent article in the issue of the Internat¬ 
ional Review of Missions referred to previously, called "Mission 
and Seminary Structure" and he gives the warning that "Seminary 
teachers tend to reproduce their own kind" - the man who is at home 
in the library, the man who's knowledge of the church and world 
coaes mainly through the careful writings of others like himself* 
But as Hopewell points out, about 1 student in 100 is able to 
climb to the lofty intellectual heights where the theological 
teacher dwellsI "The ninety and nine are returned to a flippant 
and desperate world". Vise in his book mentioned above makes 
this comment". A vital creative Christian experience in the 
making of a pastor is clearly essential. The fact that many 
students enter college without such experience should not be held 
against them, but should be seen as a challenge to the school. 

Many if these men have come seeking this experience, and of course 
they find it is not available through the academic process. 

Emphasis on intellectual training can be detrimental to 
the pastor when it excludes relational aspects of the ministry as 
unimportant. 

Many students come to college with some confusion as to 
their personal and professional identity. Three or four years 
of study under "scholars" forces them to identify with these 

teachers or reject this identity for themselves". 

To try to offer some suggestions under this 3rd point I 
would suggest that the nature of the college he defined in terms 
of fellowship and growth 

and functional training for ministry and mission . This means as 
far as I can see that all staff members should have pastoral 
skill and insight . 

The training programme for a small college (as most of 
ours are) could be covered by: 

First-year students : Social context of life. Family, marriage, 
sex, social change, personal relationships, human personality,etc• 
The tutor for first-year students would be a mature lay person 
(or minister with sufficient training and insight to guide 
discussion and studies of his students. 

Second-year students : year of theological study under a minister 
(or lay person) competent to deal with this* 
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Third-year students : functional training* Teaa ministry in 
neighbouring church er circuit under senior minister(s). If 

possible with clinical pastoral training facilities er an approx- "g 

iaation to this* I would prefer the college itself to be part 
of a church er circuit where the 3rd year of training takes place* 

This would mean that the type of person appointed to our Colleges 
need not be someone who began to master Biblical language in his 
teen years, and has gene from theological strength to strength 
to become a "Walking theological encyclopedia"as I once heard a we 
well known theological professor described. The type of compete¬ 
nce needed would not be at such a professional level that a 
minister would be on the staff of a college for the rest of his 
life, and would be disappointed if he had to turn aside to ether 
work* On the contrary with the college and church sharing in 
the same nature of growth and fellowship; ministry and mission, 
there could not be the cleavage between parsih/circuit/church and 
college that seems to be the case today. This would mean that 
after a few years a theological teacher would move out to make 
way for someone else* Needless to say the reign of overseas 
ministers in our colleges must come to an end. There may still 
be a place for 1 member of a college staff to be an overseas 
member (say in a college with 3 staff members), but not necessarily* 

Because our ministers haven't been functionally trained 
in the past the inauguration of a new scheme of training (as * 

suggested above) will be a difficult and perhaps exasperating 
business, but I believe it should be attempted even if the change¬ 
over will take several years to complete. ■* 

The last point that I must now mention is related to the 
type of student who is trained in our colleges. Not many of our 
students have been aware of a call to the ministry until they are 
in the twenties (as far as the students I know are concerned)* 

This only emphasises the peints made above - the students we 
receive from the churches are unable to attempt a "professional" 
theological course - their previous education has not prepared them 
for it and they are past the age when it would perhaps be possible 
for them* 

The students that I knew have all need the resources 
of the college to develop into useful ministers* They have 
offered in a traditional way, and there is also nothing else that 
they can do (as far as the majority are concerned)* They need 
to grew a lot to maturity, to understand themselves and what they 
are offering to be and do as ministers. 

Unfortunately there is a kind of study-success fixation 
in the minds of many ef our young people throughout Fiji (this 
applies to all fields ef education) and so the candidate has ^ 

started off on the wrong foot before he enters college * by firmly 
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believing that seme miracle ef education will make him a theologi¬ 
cal scholar in 3 years* Ministerial training (in the minds of the 
students) becomes centred in exam passes, especially in some exter¬ 
nal examination such as Melbourne L.Th* The L.Th exams (or their 
equivalent) probably have some place in ministerial training for 
some students, but not a central place. As far as we can judge 
here in Fiji, ministers who have gained the L.Th are not better 
ministers than these who have not* I think the same thing applies 
in ether countries - is the M.A., B.D., Pb.D«, a better minister than 
one without that particular academic training? 

With the present existing attitudes of our students (atti¬ 
tudes probably ignorantly shared by the church generally) the 
theological teacher has an important task to try and inspire his 
students to see a different pattern and goal in our colleges and 
what we are seeking to do for the church and its mission* Vo 
have to train our students to be effectively available for the 
mission of the church, but first we have a mission to reach our 
own students, to encourage them through fellowship and growth to 
develop a valid call to a valid ministry, and so to see what is 
being done to them and for them in their training in a new and 
and enlightened way. 

If the theological teacher can do this with his students, 
then he is well on the way to achieving his task. 


.* *oOo.»• 


THE PURPOSE OF THE THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION FUND 

by Dr. Shoki Coe 

Dr. Coe described the nature, purpose and future possibilities of 
the Fund. He concluded his address by stressing the following 
six areas of concern before the Fund: 

1. The Theological seminary must be a Christian community. It 

is not a case just of building chapels, but of constructing 
a real community not just isolated individuals. 

2. Strengthen the Faculty: a College needs many well qualified 

teachers* The indigenous members are the ones who in the 
longrun are going to be the key factor. There is unfortuna¬ 
tely no reservoir in the younger churches to draw on for 
teachers. 

3. Strengthen the student body: Shortage of candidates on one 

hand running to the extreme of surplus on the other hand. 

Not only number but quality is important. Discerning the 
charisma. 
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4. Rothinking theological education and changing the curriculum: 

Need to become fresh in the educational? cultural? social 
context? with the world mission of the Church in mind* Not 
just "business as usual" as the deadly assumption* 

5* Improving the tools: books for theological education? books 
to be written? discover what is most essential* 

6* Continuing education of the graduate: he is beginning? net 
ending his education* 

There is the need for regular meetings of Principals? @«g* 
for working together? for you cannot work alone. 


• * * oOo** * 


THE STRUCTURE OF A BETTER CURRICULUM FOR PACIFIC ISLAND 

CONDITIONS. 


by The Rev* Brian Macdonald-Milae 


Aim and Purpose 

What is the aim of our theological education? Before we 
can plan a curriculum we must have the aim and the purpose clearly 
in our minds* Relevant considerations here are as follows: 

Is the theological education aimed at: 

(a) providing a general education as well as theological studies? 
er specialised theological studies only? 

(b) equipping academic theologians, ordained ministers? er 
lay ministers? or lay ministers? or lay ministers? or all 

of these? 

(c) training peeple for urban or rural or specialized 
ministries? 

(d) giving a "complete" training in College? er initiating 

a course of training to be continued throughout the man's ministry? 

(e) providing training for students only, or for their wives 
and families also as Christian units or cells? 

(f) enabling peeple to work as effective individual ministers 
er as members of a team? which might he ecumenical? 
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Cg) creating a community life in a college which is aimed 

at being different fro* a village ©r urban situation (with say, a 
Monastery or university college atmosphere) or creating a 
community whose way of life is as similar as possible to normal 
living conditions outside a college? 

(h) relating the Gospel to everyday life and work, or giving 
a professional training for a particular job, or both? 

(i) providing a centre of theological, evangelistic, and 
liturgical renewal, or a centre for the maintenance ©f theologi¬ 
cal, ecclesiastical or denominational tradition, and the further¬ 
ance of the status que? 

It is necessary for each Church t® fac*e these questions, 
not just each college, because what happens today in theological 
education in the South Pacific will in many places more deeply and 
immediately effect the life of the Church than in the past, when 
the general educational and medical work had their most ever-riding 
effect* As an example ©f this, it can be seen that in many places 
the positions of leadership and responsibility are new in the 
hands ®£ Pacific Islanders and the theological education they have 
received will largely determine the decisions they make in the 
days ahead® Moreover, effective evangelistic work will also 
largely depend on the type and quality of the theological educa¬ 
tion and general religious education which are available. It is 
on a good religious education that it is most possible to build 
a good theological education, and conversely these who have 
received a good theological education should be quipped thereby 
to further the work ®f the proper religious education of the 
members of the whole church. 

The answers given to the questions above may vary fros 
area to area and from denomination to denomination. However, 
in the Pacific Islands generally the purpose ©f theological 
education would appear to b© as follows: 

1. To help people to become convinced Christians: it cannot 
be assumed that non-Christian, sub-Christian or heathen ideas 
are absent from the students or their wives and families, or 
that they are yet fully committed to Christ. 

2. To continue, or to provide initially, seme general 
education: many students and their wives are hindered by 
insufficient knowledge of the language of instruction, the 
world around them, other races and peoples, health, hygiene, 
science and mathematics, finance and administration, politics 
and government, etc. 




3, T@ give basic theological and religious education; the 

inadequacy of religious education in schools and villages makes 
it necessary in some territories to start from scratch with 
many students and their wives, not assuming anything as necess¬ 
arily understood or accepted already* 

4* To lay foundations for theological study on which the 

students may build up the rest of his ministry; this assumes 
the provision of adequate facilities for study after leaving 
the College, and for further specialised study if necessary 
(which may be part of a training for a specialised ministry)* 

5* To prepare Christian families for ministry as Christian 

cells in whatever places they are asked to serve; this involves 
the training of wives and families as well as students, and the 
creation of a training community as like as possible to those in 
which each family fall, is likely to serve - this might be the 
College itself or a training parish or district to which the 
family goes after college - as well as practical and field work 
while in college. 

6* To train ordinands and their wives for teamwork with 

lay ministers and their wives, and with committed lay people: 
this must either be done in college, which may involve training 
ordinands and lay ministers (i*e. catechists. Brothers, lay o 
youth workers) side by side, or during in-service training. 

7. To equip ministers to make the most of increasing 
contact with ministers and neople of other denominations: 
this demands an increasingly ecumenical, rather than denomina¬ 
tional, approach to theology, liturgy, pastoral work, etc., and, 
for some students, a period of training in an ecumenical college 
®r ecumenical training situation or work project. 

8. To relate the Gospel and the ministry of the Church 
(in the widest sense) to the changing urban and rural conditions 
of the Pacific islands: this means an increasing emphasis on 
Pacific studies, sociology, psychology, field work and in-service 
training, with the possible linking of rural training districts 
and urban training parishes with the college. 

9. To provide the means for constant re-thinking and 
renewal within the Church: this implies the provision of study 
facilities and retreats for ministers, adequate libraries 
(central and individual), theological conferences, refresher courses 
and training courses in special subjects, and may also include 
visits by groups of students to selected districts for evangelistic 
or teaching missions, sociological or religious research, or 
simply observation and dialogue. 
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Relevance and Application 

It will be clear that the curriculum, syllabus ©f 
studies, and examinations which are drawn up must take int© 
consideration many local factors: the previous education and 
experience ©f the students and their wives, if any; the economic, 
social and political conditions they will work in; the type of 
work they will be asked to de; whether they are married, going 
to get carried er are celibate ; the language and customs of 
the peeple to whom they are going to get In the past it has 
sometimes been assumed that what is suitable for theological 
students in Australia, Mew Zealand, France ©f the USA.,, would be 
correct for Pacific islanders. This has, in some Colleges, 
applied to curricula, organization of College life, books, 
teaching methods, and especially examinations. The length 
of the course and the "qualifications" expected before a man 
could be ordained in some denominations or areas of the Pacific 
have been largely determined by factors not closely related to 
the situation in the Pacific islands. In some Pacific island 
Churches it has meant that there have been very few indigenous 
ministers ordained until recent years. At the ether extreme, 
some churches (including the Anglican Diocese of Melanesia) 
have been so intent on an indigenous ordained ministry that they 
have in the past been content with lew standards in theological 
education and now find themselves with many clergy ill-equipped 
to face the rapidly changing situation and rising educational 
standards in their countries. 

Most Pacific island students appear to shew even less 
inclination than present-day European students to study "academic 
theology", at least, not for its own sake. In Universities and 
Colleges of all types throughout the world there has been a long 
overdue revulsion against outworn teaching methods (or lack of 
any method at all), inadequate curricula, and syllabi overburdened 
with irrelevancies. (This of course does not just apply to 
theology.) The Theological Tripos in the University of Cambridge 
fifteen years ago might almost have been designed to kill any 
enthusiasm which students might have brought to the study of 
theology. In the first year for example there was no adequate 
instruction in the background or theology of the Old Testment, 
but instead the student was instraduced to the OT Scriptures by 
a detailed study of Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniahi. Having 
been assured by an outstanding Presbyterian theologian that a 
prerequisite for the study of theology was a "vital, living, 
faith" the students then did their best to keep a living faith 
in the face of all the attempts which were made to deaden it 
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(unconsciously) fey th© members of th© Theological faculty! 

Theology must not only live, feut appear te live. For 
Pacific islanders in particular, whose thinking is were intuitive 
than cerebral, it must be clesely related te life, obviously 
relevant t© Pacific island concerns, evangelistic in emphasis, 
and bread in content. The relevance ef each subject to the work 
#f the church as a whole (net just to the persons particular 
ministry) nust fee nade clear before each course of study, and 
the curriculum itself nust appear te the student to have been 
carefully planned with the needs of the whole Church in nind, as 
well as his own individual needs. Without the confidence of 
the student in the curriculum (which should be open t® constant 
revision in the light of comment by faculty and students) it is 
unlikely that students will produce good work or show much 
interest in the subjects under consideration, especially if they 
have little basic education and are unused to study. It needs 
te be stressed that the syllabus should be such as can lay a 
foundation in basic subjects on which the man can build during 
his ministry through pastoral experience and further study. At 
all costs the impression must be avoided that any subject has 
been covered (i.e. finished with) while the person is in College. 
There must, in other words, be a constantly deepening understanding 
of all branch s of theology, by a planned interplay between a 
man’s work and his study. This will begin in the College, by 
aeans of practical and field work, and continue throughout his 
ministry. It must not be forgotten that the man’s wife and 
family should also be sharing in this learning process by 
living together with him th© Christian faith, in agreement with 
theological insights which are being more deeply understood as time 
goes on. Thus theology and life are seen (in @ae sense) te be 
one. It is clear for examples that the study of the doctrine 
®f God and the doctrine of Man lead ©a to a theology of marriage| 
this must not only be believed, it must be lived. The student 
must be led to understand that this applies to all branches of 
theology, which should he expressed, in prayer and life , in one 
way or another, if the theology is truly to be appropriated by 
the student. It is not enough to have a clear aim and a 
conviction of the relevance of what is taught, there must be 
an effort to help the student and his family to apply what is 
learnt in as many ways as possible. A curriculum must recognise 
this need as an important part of teaching method; it must also 
provide opportunities for husband and wife t© pray and learn 
together (e.g. in discussion groups or Bible study groups) and 
for erdinands and catechists and other lay people to work out 
the meaning of teamwork in theory and in practice. Some of this 
may not be done in the College, but then it is the CTwrela not 
just the College which is ultimately responsible for the training 
of all its ministers, and by consultation it should be possible 
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f*r a curriculum te be worked out which not only covers training 
within the College, but also post-ordination or pest-Cellege 
Q study, internship, preparation for a pastoral charge, and refresher 

courses, as well as the training of wives (if the Church has a 

married ministry), 

4 better curriculum fer Pacific conditions ? 

Bearing in mind the considerations of aim and purpose, 
relevance and application, how are we te set about building a 
better curriculum? This question assumes that our present 
curricula can be improved, and this will surely always be true. 

Each change in faculty, each new generation of student®, is likely 
to lead to change® in the curriculum, in the light ©£ the con¬ 
victions or insights of the faculty members or students eoncernod. 
Therefore the ®nly thing which can be done at this stag© of the 
paper is the presentation of a curriculum designed for a college 
training students at both certificate and diploma levels, cont¬ 
aining both single and married students, and men training for 
ordained and lay ministries, 

(a) The shape and length of the course. 

The course should consist of two parts; preparatory and 
theological. The length of the theological course should 
probably be three to four years. The length of the preparatory 
course should be six months to a year, depending on the previous 
attainments of the students® The whole course should lead into 
an internship of tw® to three year® followed by a further course 
in the college before a first charge or ’’full ainistry" (this 
would fee the time of ordination to the full ministry in seme churches) 
Lay ministers weuld do a shorter course. On-going studies would fee 
covered in a course of post-college studies, supervised from the 
College, with the aid of tutors closer to the man. This might 

extend into the man*® first charge, to enable him to plan his 
work with the importance ©f the study side of his Ministry in 
mind. Teaching for wives would fee provided while the wife was 
in college with her husband and/or when h® returned to the 
college for a course before taking his first charge. Before 
entering the College, or during or after the college course, 
opportunity shouldbe provided for the erdinand t© work in seme 
occupation other than the ordained ministry for a period, @®g. 
teaching, labouring, Government service, social service, volun¬ 
tary service. 

(b) Preparatory course. 

fx This is planned to enable the student to find his feet in 

the College and decide whether his calling on to the ordained 
ministry or not. This decision would normally be arrived at after 
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consul tatien with th« staff and the appropriate Chnreh autherities. 

There should he an introduction to study itself and to 
theology as a subject with its special terns. Basic instruction 
on prayer, the Christian community, the Bible and its nain theses, 
the Creeds and/or other statements of Christian doetrine, Christ¬ 
ian living, Religious education, and corporate Bible Study could 
be included. In addition there should probably be an introduction 
to linguistic study, i.e. further instruction in English, introduct¬ 
ion to Greek (if taught), and possibly study of a Pacific language. 

(If the language of instruction were French, this would of course 
be studied instead of English.) General knowledge instruction should 
fill out the students' knowledge of science, world affairs, politics 
and economics. There should also be an introduction to the life 
and work of the clergyman and lay ministers. Reading and singing 
ability would be stressed. At the end of such a preparatory course, 
a man should be able to leave the College with sufficient knowledge 
to be an active and informed Christian layman, if it is decided 
that he will not proceed. Catechist students should probably 
proceed further and attempt to cover the syllabus for a certificate 
of Christian knowledge; this certificate would cover a similar 
theological course, but would be shorter and simpler. Included 
in the preparatory course should be individual assistance in the 
use of books and libraries and the taking of notes from lectures, 
seminars and books, and the development of an authentic life of 
prayer. 

(c) The Theological Course. 

This should cover the following: 

1. Prayer, liturgy and spiritual life, including the 
practice of different forms of prayer, meditation and liturgy. 

2. Biblical Studies, including Biblical language. 

Biblical theology, and the contents of the Old and New Testaments 
and the Apocrypha. 

3. History, including Ancient History, history of 
religions, Jewish history. Early Church history, Christian 
Missions, and the history of different denominations. 

4. Christian doctrine, including Creeds and statements 
of faith. Councils and controversies, local and modern develop¬ 
ments, ecumenical approaches to differences of doctrine, and 
philosophy. 
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5» Christian living and Pastoral theology, including 
O ethics and aoral theology, evangelism, psychology and pastoral 

counselling, healing, sacramental ministrations, sinister's life 
and work, rural and urban communities, teamwork, ecumenism. Church 
organisation and Church laws, social service, group dynamics. 

6 » Homiletics and Religious Education, including the theory 
and techniques of teaching and training programming of religious 
education, baptism and confirmation preparation, marriage instruc¬ 
tion, corporate Bible study, translation work, breadcasting, as well 
as preaching and teaching experience of all kinds, and discussion 
groups with lay people (including students of other disciplines) 

7* Linguistics, including the study of English or French 
and the students own language (or national common language) and 
probably one or more of the Biblical language (at least for certain 
students)• 

8. Pacific Studies, including Pacific geography, history, 
sociology, custom, languages, economic and political development, 
local sects and movements, and Pacific religions. 

^ 9. World Affairs, including world geography, politics and 

economies, current affairs, and local news# 

10. General knowledge, including health and hygiene, finance, 

O central and local government, economics, agriculture, co-operatives, 

scientific develepments. Also there should be practice in different 
types ef correspondence and simple book-keeping and budgetting. 

11. Music and voice-production, including the taking and 
singing of services, training of choirs and congregations, develop¬ 
ment of indigenous musical forms (including dancing). 

(i) Wives* course. 

There should if possible be a course for wives er 
fiancees of students while the students are in College, or under 
@@ra@ ether special arrangements. This might include the life of a 
Christian community, the role of a minister*s wife, prayer and 
tjerslip, the life of Our Lord, Bible teaching, the different minis¬ 
tries within the Church, Christian education, health and hygiene, 
medicines and first aid, child care, gardening and cooking, needle¬ 
work, English or French or other common language. There should 
be practical experience ®f group Bible Study, taking meetings and 
teaching children dancing and recreational activities, and partici¬ 
pation in women's organisations. 

(•) Examinations. 
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It seems to be desirable that some ©f the subjects 
should be examined either internally or externally, but this 
should net be considered the over-riding consideration, and 
if possible ordination should not depend on the passing of 
examinations. The over-all training should be seen as consis¬ 
ting in training in prayer and worship, community life, teamwork, 
theology, Christian living and pastoralia. Pacific island studies 
and culture, and practical skills, such as singing, dancing youth 
leadership, public speaking, gardening, fishing, mechanical 
■aintenance (etc.), drama, sports. 

In order not to overstress examinations it may b© 
desirable only to set these in Biblical Studies, Doctrine, 

Liturgy, History, Ethics, and Religious Education, with the 
possible addition of languages. These subjects could be 
examined at different levels to fit students of differing cap¬ 
abilities, i.o. certificate, diploma, degree. Examinations should 
be by written examination supplemented by oral examination, 
essays and seminar or tutorial work. 

QUESTIONS FOR CONSIDERATION 

It remains to be considered whether the thoughts outlined in the 
sections on aim and purpose, relevance and application, and the 
practical suggestions for a better curriculum for Pacific condi¬ 
tions really are helpful. 

Therefore the following questions need to be answered: 

1. Are the nine suggestions made as a summary of the 
purpose of theological education in the Pacific islands adequate? 

(these are numbered I to 9 in the section entitled Aim and Purpose) 

2* Is the suggested outline for a better curriculum for 
Pacific conditions in fact better than these already fallowed in 
Pacific island colleges? Are any essential or desirable subjects 
omitted? 


3. Vhat part should examinations play in the training of 
ordained and lay ministers? 

4. Vhat are the best ways of maintaining a balance 
between study and practical work throughout the man's training and 
during the early years sf his ministry? 
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NEW METHODS IS THEOLOGICAL TEACHING 


Ny Sol© Harvey 


The Situation . In a recent issue of magazine, 

there was a full double-page advertisement showing mud and 
thatched huts in a remote village. It looked like any village 
anywhere except for one thing* Sticking out of the grass roof 
of on© of the huts was a shiny, tally television antenna. The 
advertisement began with the headline. ”We can't bring this 
village to the twentieth century. But we can bring the twent¬ 
ieth century to this village.” 

Are we not in the reverse situation with regard to the 
teaching methods we use in theological education? Are we not 
trying to use methods for building mud and thatch huts in the 
twentieth century while our villagers and students are adjusting 
to the life of the transistor radio if not the television antennal 
Is this too strong? Are we really primitive in ©ur teaching 
methodology. 

Look at our basic method of teaching theology. The 
lecture method has scarcely been modified since the fourteenth 
century. This method originated before printing when there was 
no thought of turning a student loose in a library.* This 
method is the easiest, the cheapest way of imparting the maximum 
information with the minimum ef emotional strain and exact 
preparation. In this method the teacher does all the thinking 
for the students* He recites the fruits of his own research 
and reads it for the student to cepy or outline. Only in the 
area of Pastoral theology has there been any significant change 
in teaching methods at all. 

But look at other disciplines. Look at what has taken 
place in the training and teaching methods ®f other professions. 

In 1870 the teaching of Law was completely transformed by the 
fMtrsducfion of* the case method. The teaching and the study 
of Medicine was changed in 1910 by the Flexner Report. 2 Now 
th® field of Medicine emphasises the empirical, inductive, funct- 
and pragmatic, both in the method of the discipline itself as 
well as the method for teaching the discipline. On the other 
hand the only change in theological education that has taken 
place during th® last few years has been in the area of pastoral 
theology which began to utilize this functional, pragmatic method 
hich has served Medicine so well. Even here in the so called 
““practical” area ef theology, the lecture method is heavily used 
■feo tell the student about pastoral studies. For the most part 
theology has remained unchanged. The director of th© Theological 






Education Fund in a paper written two years age, states that he 
found the lecture principle still worshipped around the world 
te a degree approaching idolatry;? There is, he found, a 1®4 
®f talk about getting away from note learning and erasing f«r 
exams. But B@»©ri®ati@a appear® sore subtly in the lectures 
new feeing delivered where the sain difference fro® previously i® 
that the lecturer no longer pauses long enough fer the stud©at 
to write things down vorfeatsaa . In all his experience as of 
1966, he knew of only one scheel in all of Africa, Ags&a or the 
Americas that experimented with a real tutorial syste® even though 
the usual teach - student ratio would permit this in most instit¬ 
utions® Honest seainars and research projects were enly selde® 
encountered® In a@st theological school® the reading as@ign@@fflt© 
were hurdle® ever which the students Bust ju®p before reproducing 
the lecture notes fer the exams. In enly ene school outside 
all continental Europe and the United Kingdom did he find that 
class-room hours had been reduced se that the principle task @f 
the student was to produce a weekly, first-class, research paper 
which the student defended in a private session with his tutor. 

This college is teaching students te exercise independent study 
and mature articulation of what he ha® learned.^ At the s®.ss@ t&sa® 
students in the United Statesman* Africa 6 have «ad© biting criticism 
of the methods used in their education® 

Many of ether professienal discipline® have been quest¬ 
ioning the full validity of the lecture method for sow© time. 
Professor Gordon Allport a well known social psychologist of 
Harvard University discovered the inadequacy of his lectures in 
educating his students several years ago when he decided to aak® 
a study of the results of his teaching. He sent a questionnaire 
te several of his former students asking them what they remembered 
about a certain course. Many ef his former students did not even 
remember having taken the course! Others could not remapber much 
about it* except the title of the course. As a result of this 
shattering experience Professor Allpert began using an entirely 
different method in teaching his courses in social psycelogy. 

Instead of a lecture he set a problee for his class. 1© faced 
thee with a social problem and made them analyse and study the 
problem. The class had to decide how to study the problem, what 
kind of questions to ask and how to go about finding the answers. 

At the end of the course it was realised that the students had not 
been clear about what they were looking for. Their questions 
were not very good. Their research was unbalanced. Therefore 
the findings from their studies did not mean very much. However, 

the students themselves had learned a great deal about the problems, 
methods, possibilities and limitations of the social sciences as 
well as very important things about the attitudes and motivation 
of people? A few years later Professor Allport took another 
survey of former students * This time the students remembered 

almost everything even down to the details that the Professor 



himself had forgotten. They had reieiberei all this because 
they had used their knowledge in Many different ways in their 
live® and in their work* Professor Allport drew this eenelu- 
sion for his experience: H A11 lectures about conclusions of 

research are fruitless and soon forgotten by the students# But 
if the student goes through the process by which the conclusions 
are reached* he will not soon forget the®# Thus* teaching should 
be directed at the method of working on problems and issues and 
student® should be given practice in using this method 00 #® 

Conclusion® of this kind have become the basic ©f the 
new methods utilised in professional teaching# Professional 
education is now far ahead ©f theological education in using new 
successful teaching settled® ® The legal profession ha® made use 
of the case or problem method as has the field of Medicine# The 
social and psychological sciences have also used the case method; 
business and educational professions are using the situation 
method® In the field of Education* the trend has been toward a 
more inductive* empirical* pragamatic methodology® The aethod 
of teaching languages ha® been completely transformed since the 
Second World War t® say nothing of the dramatic changes which are 
taking place in mathematical and physical sciences and in 
philosophy# 

The psychologists of knowledge have soundly demolished 
the notion that students learn ideas or acquire values apart from 
the actual structures and institutional commitments within which 
they are required to function/^ They have been able to s<|4 up 
fules governing the acquisition and retention ©f learningo In 
spit© ®£ the fact that man knows comparatively little about 
how i© learns^there is plenty that he doe® know which is of 
invaluable use to these engaged in theological education* and 
many of the questions and findings of the psychologist® of lear¬ 
ning are especially applicable to our island institution where 
we are seeking to communicate and to educate across one or more 
cultural boundaries# 

Of the useful insights t© be gained fro® those wh# 
study how man learns is the insight that students are more 
concerned with feeling than with thought# 13 Doe® not this apply 
to our island students too? Does not the Islander like the 
ancient Hebrew* meet new ideas and experiences with the question 
,f i@w doe® this affect me?" rather than the western* analytical 
question of the professor ©r scientist, f, What is this? 11 ^4 If we 
concentrate upon fact® or content being inculcated through am 
informative* lecture method of instruction* do we not run the 
risk ©f overlooking the feelings and the attitudes of the students? 
Are we not in danger of compartmentalizing the student 9 s learning? 
Many students expect to be given things rather than to sieze the 
opportunities to learn^f but our task a® teachers is to stimulate 
the student 9 s owe creative response to the world# Anything that 






hinders this depersonalizes the learning of the student. It 
creates an emotional separation of the student from himself 
and from his wrld, the exact opposite of what we are seeking 
to accomplish!^ Professor Athos of the Business Department of the 
University of Southern California puts it Bluntly: "Where know¬ 
ledge is overemphasized the students become sere vessels. 

They can open the trap and flush it all into bluebooks. We have 
intellectual athletes exercising great muscles in the making of 
intellectual doilies."A Harvard biologist says, "Pacts are just 
the raw material for understanding basic relationships, and the 
whole job of teaching is to weave a fabric of relationships and to 
attach this at so many points to the student's life that it becomes 
part of him ."& 

Theologically speaking, of course, we theologians would 
say that this relational attachment of knowledge to the student's 
life so that it becomes a part of him is incarnational. The 
knowledge has to become fleshj Knowledge about God is no good 
until it becomes knowledge of God/^ Learning is encountered.*® How 
totally and absolutely vital are the insights of this kind of 
teaching process to the field of theological education! Theologians 
should be telling this to other fields of knowledge other than 
learning it from them. Yet are we not among those most guilty 
confusing real learning with a good memory? We completely ever- 
look the truth that insights, ideas, ways of thinking and methods 
of inquiry are far more important to implant in the minds of ©ur 
island students than any specific points of knowledge.** Are we 
teaching them to reflect upon, to articulate what they are learning? 
Are we helping them to make theology a part of their lives? Or 
do we beguile ourselves with a sense of satisfaction that we have 
covered the course not realizing that having "covered the course" 
in no way constitutes an evaluation of what the student has learned. 
How often we have failed miserably in ©ur application. 

The Methods : Whatever is new in the teaching methodolgy of theolo¬ 
gical education has been introduced from the successful pedagogic 
developments in other professional fields. Teachers of theology 
have not only observed and studied the methods used in instruction 
in other professions, but have in some cases called together men 
from various disciplines in order to compare their methods and to 
share in their ideasAs far as new developments are concerned, 
instead of the expository approach which organizes information and 
spells out conclusions which have already been arrived at, the 
structural approach is followed. Stress is laid on the co-opera¬ 
tion of the student and the professor in becoming aware of alterhit** 
tives in interpretation, evaluation of information and the dis¬ 
covery of patterns, regularities and relationships. 3 * This 
structural method of teaching is therefore completely student 
centered. It encourages independant thinking and study. It 

forces artic ulatio n._T he studen t is a bl e to test his under- 

standing in culturally meaningful ways.^ As the student articu¬ 
lates his learning and understanding the professor himself is 
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able t© see exactly what the student understands* what he has 
learned. This kind of "feed hack" is vital to good teaching. 

The teacher learns whether or not the student can effectively 
use what he has been asked t© study. If he cannot, the fault 
say lie with the teacher and not with the student. The struct- 
eral method is effective. It enables the student to learn 
the principles of the profession as well as the procedures 
involved in the practice of the profession. 

In the structural method the method of procedure is 
often considered more important than the mastery of particular 
subject matter. The student seeks the basic clues which gives 
organization and connection to the subject matter. The emphasis 
is placed ©n the "how" of the course rather than the content or 
"what" of the subject. The emphasis is shifted from a dry, 
depersonalized, competitive drive toward extrinsic rewards, grades 
or examination results, approval and achievement to the intrinsic 
rewards of excitement, curiosity, competence, excellence and the 
kind of understanding, comprehension and motivation which a? . 
stimulates further learning beyond the period of formal "school" 
education® This result is especially important for the areas of 
Medicine and the Physical Sciences because often the subject 
matter studied in the school changes so rapidly. The developments 
in research in these professions may mean that the student who 
graduates will seen confront an entirely different situation than 
was forseen during the course of study. The objective informa¬ 
tion with which the student was dealing has changed entirely. 

The structural nethed of teaching places the student 
in a setting where life is on the line. The student is given a 
chance to see the world through its own eyes. He participates 
in the world^ The student and his supervisor together observe 
and together ask what has happened and what is the meaning of 
what has happened. This supervised experience in participation 
and responsibility places the student where he has tasks to per¬ 
form, realistic, significant, containable tasks. He lives a 
spiral of exposure, reflection and responsibility. He is moved 
from the familiar to the unfamiliar, from competence to creativity*^ 
The teacher himself is living through the same process. "The tea¬ 
cher says biologist George Ward of Harvard, "must be the most 
committed student in the room".** The method structures, the 
©iueational process in order to cause learning in the student. 

The very structure causes the stimulation of mental self activity, 
that is, it motivates. 2 ^ This means that the student is partici¬ 
pating in a critical or analytical method. He is being taught 
hew to think, because he is using a critical method. 

What is important here is not that the student should 
get some practice in cognative methodology, but that the practice 
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©f the method is in fact the best way to learn the subject natter, 
to really understand the content of the subject. It is only later 
after these first lessons in the "how" of the subject has been 
Mastered t-aat the student should be exposed to the deductive and 
prepositional approach® Only after he has learned the discipline 
®f working through relationships of diverse experiences should he 
be encouraged to define, spell out, substantiate the interconnection® 
of the subject, to summarise the findings and to express theta 
conclusivelyThe lecture method reverses the whole precedure. 

In the light of these principles of structural 
■ethedelegy, consider some of the specific methods which make 
use of structural principles® The first method i® that of 
problem/selution. Of course, this method is not new at all. The 
method ©f stimulating the student by asking questions to spark 
the learning process was used by Socrates. By th© use of inci¬ 
sive questions, he plucked insights out of youthful minds® 

Aristotle used the experiences of the mistakes ef hi® early life 
to pese problems for his learners and to inspire the youths of 
his time to good living® Isaiah and Jeremiah used role plays, 
the dramatic arts ^with recitation of poetry to articulate the 
vital problems of their day and to stamp the messages upon the 
minds of their hearers so that they were not forgotten® In the 
Middle Ages the unconventional Peter Abelard employed flashes ef 
wit in his dialectical school in Paris. Ho followed the theory 
that constant questioning is the key to wisd®S8.® # The tutorial 
system where properly used is based on the probJ.em/soluti© 1 * method. 
The seminar method itself is nothing but a modification of the 
£©cratic method whereby the instructor raises the questions for 
the students who then proceed t© read on the subject of the 
question and do their best to answer the question on the basis 
of their research. This group problem/solution methodology 
gave the seminary its name® In the seminar, class times is use# 
te de theology, to speak to theological issues, to clarify the®.- 5 * 5 
One theological professor using this method to teach his students 
to ask theological questions by keeping a theelegical journal. 

Each day the student must respond to some ©vent, conversation, 
movie, radio program or news event• He must ask, what is its 
theelegical significance? The exercise focuses on inquiry, 
intuition, imagination, speculation and analysis of relationships. 

It breaks up preconceived mind-sets as to what theology is and 
«|at it is about. The student begins te de theology as he learns 
theology. 


Closely related to the Seeratic Method is the case or 
situation approach. It is a valuable lean* of helping the 
student te acquire wisdom and develop his perception by utilizing 
the events of life experiences. It is an emotional rather than 
a prepesitional methodology. It deals with the concrete rather 


than the abstract. It is empirical in nature and uses inductive 
reaseningo”^ The student is given specific facts, the raw material 
from a case in life. He is then asked to relate the facts and 
te draw supportable conclusions. This is, of course, one of the 
eldest methods used in theological education. It was widely 
used by the Jewish Fathers in the writings of the faI mad , and by 
our Lord in the Gospels. The case or situational method is not 
necessarily co-terminous with the discussion method since the 
analysis of the situation and the conclusions drawn from the 
study of a ease can be done individually and put into writing. 

The method is however, well suited for team teaching where teach¬ 
ers from different disciplines together present a course and 
analyse the case from widely differing viewpoints. Babid 
Shullor describes one use of the case method whereby duplicated 
copies ef the case are given to the students on a Friday. The 
class is to study the case and do the background reading. One 
student is given the assignment of responding to the key question 
in the case, then discussion is opened to the entire class. The 
professor is present te challenge any too easy judgements ®r to 
point to aspects ef the case which the students are neglecting 9 J^~ 
This method is readily suited to professional preparation sine® 
it enables the student to be a self-teacher throughout his 
career. It is already being used in Biblical Exegesis, Homil¬ 
etics, and in Pastoral Counselling and is being more and mere 
used in Ethics and Moral Theology. A necessary pre-requisite 
fer its mere expanded use in theolgdcal education is the collect¬ 
ion and careful selection of case material. In legal and busi¬ 
ness education, a large amount of faculty time is devoted te the 
exacting task of gathering and processing case material. Highly 
sophisticated procedures have been developed. Theological 
education has much t© learn from these areas 

Another technique being used in theological educatien 
is the team approach in education. In a French theological 
institution the students are divided into teams, "equipes", of 
seven or eight students with a captain who live, work, worship, 
and study together with their chaplain , This teo is net new. 

In Italy in the thirteenth century students formed guilds and 
hired their own teachers to live with them and to train them. 

The task of the staff members in such a team is te be a mirror 
and a lamp to the students. This technique promotes and thrives 
on a dialogical method... a method quite popular in theolegic a l 
institutions in Africa. This basically conversational method 
of education includes the "bull session" wherein the heurs grew 
late and the students express what they are really thinking about.. 
a very profitable way of educating each other. At the other end 
of the conversational spectrum is the organised and structured 
round-table discussion or colloquium , The latter is a seminar 
organised on a team basis whereby different instructors take turns 
in leading the discussion. While Christian Educators are telling 



us that growth in the Christian life takes place primarily in 
cennection with what they call "the religious issues" which arise in 
a person's life, the team approach with its discussion method 
helps the student to respond to these religious issues by allowing 
him to struggle in articulating the issues and seeking te resolve 
the theological issues in a setting of community living. 3 ^ This 
approach gives every opportunity to the student to test his 
abilities and to formulate and communicate what he is learning. 

The student learns to co-operate with his colleagues in using 
the tools of knowledge and traditional wisdom in a community 
under the guidance of a teacher. In a world where students are 
increasingly coming to theological college to seek the very basis 
of their religious faith, this community technique can provide the 
necessary setting for the student to test, enquire and probe. 

Has not this technique and methodology a great deal to say to our 
island life where the team, the family is so important in living? 

Or in a mission situation where the basic missionary task can no 
longer be carried out in the old, individualistic parish/pastor 
type of ministry, is it not of vital importance for mission that 
students acquire the functional skills ef working together as a 
team in theological school so that they can work as a teas in the 
missionary task after ordination? So much in our individualized 
system ef western, theological education militates against any 
preparation of our students for teamwork. 

A method ef theological education closely related to 
the case or situational method is that of field work or an inter- 
ship type ef training. This method is basically that of the 
apprenticeship used in theological education since the time ef 
Elijah and Elisha, and the prophets with their disciples. This 
method being used in many different forms in theelegic a l institu¬ 
tions across the world with programs of supervised pastoral 
training during long holiday periods or during set terras or months 
which the student spends away from the college learning under the 
guidance of a parish priest or minister or chaplain /’’ 0 Pentecost¬ 
al ism in Brazil uses this kind ef in-service-training to educate 
and prepare its church workers. 

Other methods and techniques which are useful in train¬ 
ing theelegical students in our islands can only be mentioned 
briefly. The biographical approach has been used with spectacular 
success in courses in Church History in Africa where students 
think in relationships rather than in terms ef cause and effect. 

In Tanganyika the genealogical approach has proved popular in 
Biblical Studies. The selective-epoch approach to Church Histery 
has also been beneficial wherein a specific historical period 
which is closely parallel to the life ef the Church in the 
place where the students live is chosen. It is studied in depth 
historically and theologically. For instance, in Africa, the 
dark ages have been found to be especially meaningful with studies 


in Alenin, Venerable Bede, St. Beniface and the fenndatien 
®f Cluny reflecting the issues which face the Africans ef today. 

In Latin America, the sixteenth century and the issues ©f the 
Protestant Reformation can be closely related to the life of the 
students there. Stress is laid upon the pretesiant heritage 
in Latin (Spanish, French, and Italian) Christianity. What are 
the epochs which best speak to our present life in the islands? 

In our theological instruction we are net nearly 
experimental eneugh in investigating the possibilities of using 
dramatic arts, dramatic readings, role plays. We are not 
taking advantage ef the opportunities which are present them¬ 
selves in contemporary literature, poetry, novels. Seme ef the 
most profound wrestling with theological issues is to be found 
in the modern novel and drama, rather than in contemporary 
theological writings! Movies are coming to the islands more 
and more. D© jut students know how to cope with them? Can 
they discern the moral and theological issues that are raised in 
films? Are we missing opportunities in their education by net 
helping the® to attend and understand films? Further are we teach¬ 
ing our students to see God acting in history, in current events 
in oar world as effectively as we a»e teaching them to understand 
how He acted in the historical events of the Bible? 

©ne last point. Are we utilising and analysing the 
essays, papers, sermons and examination question answers which 
eur students are writing in order to improve our own teaching 
methods? Do we utilize any of the effective methods of evalua¬ 
tion used by Business Administration for self criticism and 
improvement? Do we encourage our students to evaluate their 
learning and our teaching in order te discover what is meaningful 
and 'what is ef no consequence? Are we in constant dialogue with 
the beys ' 1 ef eur schools in order to knew what ha® been 

hslpfil t© them in their ministries and what has been a hinder— 
one® to them? Good teaching depends upon such critical feed-back. 

At the same time do we have any sessions with our own staff 
colle a gues concerning their teaching methods and abilities? Do 
we provide any opportunities for training or supervision in 
teaching, for faculty members to learn from each other? Univer¬ 
sities are increasingly getting concerned about this. One 
university in the United States stipualates that every new teacher 
should be monitored periodically by a full professor for the 
first three years of his teaching. In another the teachers 
pecti?@ evaluations of their teaching based on classroom visits 
by colleagues. Such evaluations are a formal part of the 
procedures #f promotion. At another, classroom sessions afe 
taped and later discussed with colleagues. Here in the South 
Pacific we need to do a great de*i ©f experimentation and evalua¬ 
tion in our teaching methods. We need to share our experiences 



and insights inte the learning psychelegy ®f the Islander, We 
need te discover together what are the realistic geals for teach¬ 
ing and what methods have proved successful and why. In our 
teaching* are we communicating according to the best standards of 
the 20th century, or are we still using primitive methods while 
eur people are communicating via the transistor? 

The Continuing Problem . In the last analysis, how de Islanders 
learn best? What have been the effective methods used aawrag our 
people in passing on the traditions which give life and richness 
to eur people? Hew do we teach in depth so that our students can 
master methods for educating themselves throughout their lives? 

Until we can answer these questions we will have no island theolo¬ 
gians, no articulate church leaders, a© meaningful interpretation 
©£ and baptism of Island culture. The Church will remain funda¬ 
mentally and essentially foreign to our people. Or on the ®ther 
hand, where has the Church taken root? What has produced the 
articulate Christian, island leaders? How do we stimulate and 
help the budding island theologian and theological scholar? 

If we are serious in facing these problems, it may well 
mean a radical questioning of our goals and standard® in theele- 
cal education. It may mean a fundamental reconsideration of our 
curricula and ©ur teaching methods. W© may have to become theolo¬ 
gical, technical schools in a far greater degree than expected or 
desired up to this point. Our task is to face the problem of the 
"hew” of our various disciplines. The crucial thing is that we ask 
the right questions. David Shuller summarizes it for us: M Wfeil© 
various methods will continue to be used in theological education, 
we are at a juncture in human affairs when all disciplines inclu¬ 
ding theology are dependant upon good questioning rather than 
fascile answer giving”.*' Tb ®s© ® f us whe ar@ ca u S ht U P in a stream 
©f secular culture have much to learn from our neighbours who live 
in a pre-scientific culture mentality. We can gain much of their 
built-in sense of wonder at mystery, the presence of the sacred in 
all of life. Are we willing to search for the right questions and 
answers in order te learn from those who lives in leaf and grass 
houses in order to effectively teach those in our care who will 
be the continuing apostles of the Church in the Pacific? 
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" EXAMINATIONS 
by Peter Weilock 


THESIS : Some method of assessing students is necessary. However 
the formal, traditional examination set at the end of an academic 
term or year is a very unreliable means of assessment. There are 
other methods available which are statistically more reliable. 

SOME OBSERVATIONS : 

(1) The Question of Standards : The "good examination standard" 
is the "goddess" worshipped by the formal examiner. Who really 
sets the standards? Are standards absolute and unchanging? Has 
Plato's theory of forms had an unconscious (or conscious effect 

on the setting of standards; e(. situational ethics, e.g. Harvey 
Cox? 

( 2 ) Statistics : Many examiners have little er no idea of 
statistical methods. The final score on an examination paper 

is but the building block for many and varied statistical methods, 
yet many examiners treat the "raw score" as if it were the 
finished product*. For example, what do we understand by these 
terms, all applicable to examination techniques? 

(Brief answers are to be found at the end of this paper}) 



reliability, validity, mean, median, mode, correlation, 
weighting scores etc. 

( 3 ) Ctwiffifgo (Cheating ) i To most of us the idea of cheating 
in an examination is morally wrong® However, there ar® some 
cultures (especially where the idea of the extended family is 

very strong) where cheating is simply a means of helping a ""brother® 
in need® There are other cultures where efforts to get hold of 
an examination paper before the appointed time ar® looked upon 
as a "game ”, a battle of wits between examiners and examinees* 

( 4 ) Formal Examinations. Techniques and the Emotions : 

(a) In theological examination vital beliefs and idea® can 
easily be treated a® academic exercises. 

(b) There is a definite technique for passing the formal 
examination. You have this technique or you would not bo here 
today® Some students acquire this technique other® don t• 

(©) In formal examinations there is a defnite tendency t® 
give hack to the examiner what you think he wants® This techni¬ 
que is strictly fer the birds, (parrots) 

(d) In theological examinations there is a strong psycholo¬ 
gical possibility of a doctrinal bias weighting examiners* scores, 
e,g, by subconscious antipathy, or by overcompensation® 

(e) Th® accumulated time required for Barking essay-type 
examination scripts is quite considerable® (Add it up for your¬ 
selves). 


(f) Nervous tension is a big factor for many examinee®, 
(examiners!)• In this area we stand on the tresheld of the 

,f twilight zone", (psychosomatic medicine)® 

(g) Most examining bodies stress that "no correspondence 
will be entered into in connexion with results". This is very 
wise for it prevents students comparing marks and asking why score® 

vary so much from paper to paper. 

( 5 ) A Classic Study : From 1935 to 1938 a classic study in 

education was carried out in England® In one section of this 
eight experienced examiners were asked to mark English essay® at 
School Certificate levelo Five months later (without notice) 
the examiners were asked to re-examine the scriptes 

The conclusion. Examiners' marks awarded to the same 
script on two occasions vary considerably, in some cases both in 





tl»® standard deviation and the mean, as well as in the rank order 
of the marks» Examiners beware! 

SUBSTITUTES FOR THE FORMAL END-OF-YEAR EXAMINATION : 

The aim is t© spread the assessment of each student over 
a longer period of time (and avoid •’cut-threat" techniques); to 
take into account a student's growth and development over a longer 
periodf avoid the inevitable build up of tension; to be more 
creative and searching in ©ur analysis, and to spread the examiner's 
work lead. 

lates t 

1. It would be necessary t© keep a sort of detailed "case 

history" of each student* 

2. Sob© of these suggestions are readily applicable; ethers 

would need t© fee "thought through"* 


1* Interview 

2. Objective tests, (short answer types). 

3. Prepared essay. 

4. Creative work, e.g. a group project in which individuals share 

in a sphere in need of exploration-Pacific church history, 
island ethics, sociology, urbanisation, etc* 

5. Tutorials, both individual and group. In the latter instance 

group dynamic® is of importance. How well does the student 
participate in the group life? This is especially important 
for the pastor. 

Character assessment, e.g. devotional life and worship, adven¬ 
ture camps. On a mountaineering expedition a student with a 
practical bent (a knowledge of knotting rope) may be ©f more 
use than one with a good knowledge of eschatology, especially 
if you were on the other end @f the rope! 

7® Practical work, e.g. teaching in sehols, parish visitation, 
ministering t© the sick, preaching etc. 

8® The use of computers. Cf. S.J. Forrest's "Automation", (last 
verse) 

^o've had a long duseussion of eccentrics and ef spikes. 
But now we have a clergyman who everybody likes; 

And all await the future of mechanical research. 

When automated bishops are the leaders of the Church. 

When the cost of hiring computers dreps a little it may 
fee possible to programme tests that can be assessed by computers, 
(mainly in the field ef factual knowledge and opinions). 



Meanings, (from page 1) ; 


Reliability : the self-consistaney ef a test, i.e. it consistently 
measures the required information. 

Validity : the accuracy with which a test measures that which 

is intended to measure. 

Note that it is possible to consistently measure the 
wrong thing, i.e. a test has reliability but not 
validity. A doctrine examination may consistently 
measure what students feel the examiner wants, not 
what the student really thinks. 

Mean : the arithmetic mean; the sum of measures divided by their 
number. 

Median :the middle measure in a series in which all measures have 
been arranged in the order ©f their size. 

Mode : the most frequently recurring score. 

Correlation : the relationship between two sets of scores or 
abilities for any one person. 

Weighting scores : Attaching mere importance (giving more marks) 

to one Cor more) questions in an examination. 

...eOe... 


CO-OPERATION BETWEE N OUR COLLEGES 

—————■—————■— i »i " nr ii tot 11 lunmn in nr 

by George Knight 


A basic question would be - why co-operation? Is it not suffi¬ 
cient to build up our own College to be a good servant of ©ur 
Church? But we have by now noted that the Pacific Churches can 
no longer remain isolated from-each other, and that if they are to 
fall into step with the findings of the Medico City Conference 
of the Division of World Mission and Evangelism, then they ■»«t 
®*”»P e rate* In the light of the findings of that Cenferen©@ 9 co¬ 
operation takes en a new emphasis - it is known as JAM (Joint 
Action for Mission). 

i _Mission . The Church has been standing still in the 

Pacific, therefore it has begun to go backwards. The minister 
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must now therefore be trained to see his local congregation is an 
instrument of mission* He has therefore to be trained to lead in 
mission, not just be paster t© good Christians* To that end we 
»»st teach him to be human, not religious. Jesus was not "religi¬ 
ous". Thus the student must know the world, the tough world 
in which the layman lives* The "religious" type of minister 
lives a sheltered life* In the New Hebriedes a minister warns 
us there will be few candidates for the really "secular" ministry* 
Harvey Cox: "Rapid social change is a euphemism for revolution". 
One aspect is the ridding our church of the "clergy caste", in 
Samoa, the Solomons, everywhere. 

"Christianity Today", U.S.A. journal, asks PTC: "Are you 
Fundamentalist, Evangelical, Liberal, Neo-Orthodox, Modernist, 
Calvinist, etc,?" My answer: "A plague be on all your houses" 

We have dropped the use of "Presbyterian", "Anglican", "Methodist", 
etc., and will not give ourselves a new set of labels. We are 
neither for Paul nor Apollos. We are neither for Paul nor Apelles. 
We are moving out of the denominational era into the ecumenical 0 
not into another set of divisions with a new set of labels. W® 
use only one label about ourselves - "missionary". 

II. Joint . In the modern world there can only be mission 
** together . Since this has not been done before in the Pacific, 

we are going feackwards and not facing the emerging new society 
with a true Gospel. 

Bishop Stephen Neill made a survey of all theological 
education in Africa IS years ago. His summary: "The Church 

could get ahead with evangelism were it not for those damned 
theological colleges". 

Shia® still persists. I have visited 13 colleges in and 
around the Pacific 5 only one or two have objective views of other 
churches. 

In the States there are virtually no denominational semina¬ 
ries left, as they all ©pen their doors to men of all denominations. 
The Church of Scotland uses Methodists and Anglicans on th® staff 
of its faculties. 

In Fiji our 3 colleges only play football against each 
other, otherwise we ignore each other, thus demonstrating we are 
ten years behind the rest of the world. 

On the other hand y* must emphasise that as Colleges 

(a) we exist only to serve the mission ef the church* 

(b) we cannot present the wholeness of the faith in the new 

emerging society unless we do it together . The world 





listens te us separately as it dees te Jehovah°s Witnesses 
as they go their separate way. 

III. Aetien. The fellowing paragraphs fere suggestions for 
discussion by the Consultation leading te findings and decisions 
for the future. 

A. Theological education is net just the training of theolo¬ 
gical students. It is the theological education of the whole 
©hurch. We must think in terms of the education of the church 
at all levels, with the ministry as merely the apex ®f the trian¬ 
gle. Thus we must work in fully with PICEC. Is the lecal 
congregation aware ®f its missionary and educational responsibi¬ 
lity? Is it aware of its theological college, proud of it, 
supporting it readily, visiting it, knowledgeable about it, that 
it is net just a senior Sunday School, etc? Should our colleges 
be prepared to train Christian Education specialists as well as 
ministers? Need these specialists be men? Are we prepared 
and equipped to handle women student? 

B. The sharing of teaching staff . Could we envisage, for 

example, an Anglican fro* St. Peter * s Siota, teaching IFoe* a ye®.!? 
at Tangintehu? Net teaching "Anglicanism", hut theology in one 
on its aspects, biblical, systematic, practical? Could Piula 
and Malua in Samoa exchange teachers? 

C. The sharing of students . This will depend on the equating 
of standards which will cob© under a later heading. Ail l®a®f 
students might spend the long vocation living with other students 
in residential colleges. Davuilevu and St. John 0 ® College,, 

Fiji, are a case in point. Joint evangelism or other field work 
night fee possible® 

D # Th@ of 5 all men in the active Ministry© 

Suggestions recall all men who have been 10 years ordained for 
a whole year's further study to meet the very new world of 
today, and give the present second year students a year's 
internship to take their place. 

E. Ecumenical short-term retreats and schools . Since several 

Territories might co-operate, the use ©f interpreters might be 
required# An ideal would he to make the P*fC a Pacific Bossey 
for all kinds of summer conference. Men might regain desire for 
deepening their devotional life, I learn how to handle simple 
commentaries for daily reading and Sunday preaching, be given a 
new vision of the Gospel in the new society, new techniques of 
communication, understanding youth etc. 

p. The Pacific Journal of Theology . Can it serve the colleges 

better? Would students write articles for it? See list of 



suggestions in Dudlg rjjlouse Consultation 8eport t p«3» 3@w t# 

increase the circulation ©f the Journal* 

G. Co-operation with the Melanesian Council in the production 
©£ Commentaries in Controlled English 8 *® See Lae Report ( p*67« 
Since New Guinea is also concerned with Pidgin English, should 
Polynesia not be concerned with simple French commentaries? Work 
in conjunction with French missions and colleges in Africa? See 
Dudley Report, p»28-29® 

H. Can we suggest means of bringing to the Pacific world 
figures to lecture in our colleges in succession, as Dr* Forman 
and Prof. Lys? 

I. Could we interchange our college magazines ? 

j. Co-operation with Melanesia . Is it desirable? Should 

we seek to integrate with them as one unit? Are our problems 
different? Are we a viable unit in the South Pacific sufficient 
to form a co-operative group? Could we co-operate with Melanesia 
in "Religious Research" - Lae Report p. 66—6?? 

K. Should we form an Association of Theological Schools in 
the South Pacific, parallel with that in Melanesia? Lae Report 
p.69. Do we seek "accredition" in the American sense, i.e. the 
outside estimation ©f the College, or accreditation in the British 
sense, i.e. the estimation by outside examiners of our examinations? 
Would we wish to have their 3 levels of accreditations 

1 . Certificate 

2. Diploma (SEAJT Jan.1968, p.73) 

3. Degree 

If so, then would we introduce the same examination system for all 
our colleges, and thus get rid of possible denominational bias? 

L. Relationships between the colleges of the Pacific if the 
PTC becomes the teaching element of the Faculty ©f Theology of 
the University of the South Pacific. 

M. Cl) Should there be a co-ordinated examination system for 
all the 13 colleges of our region? 

(2) Should the other colleges have a "collegiate” relati¬ 
onship to the PTC? 

(3) Could we thus aim at a system of "cross-crediting" 
between the colleges, whereby, standards bein equated a student 
might take a year in college X, his second in college Y, and then 
return to X, having his second year credited by his ©wn college? 



Mo A number of persons throughout the Pacific have pressed 

the PTC to inaugurate an exam system more appropriate for Pacific 
conditions than the Melbourne L.Th. or ether "foreign" exam 
system. The PTC has resisted the suggestion until now, through 
lack of staff and facilities. But should it be an ideal to be 
sought, perhaps in conjunction with the Melanesian Association of 
Theological Schools? 

O. Should the constituent colleges circulate in our region 
the lists of books in their libraries , not just that we might 
perhaps borrow from each other, but also that we might exchange 
duplicate copies? 

P. If our hope and plan is to break down interdenominational 
barriers in the Pacific what means should we use to further the 
break down of that other barrier, via regionalism. The Pacific 
has had a great reputation for sharing of personnel as missionaries. 
Could we work out, through the Pacific Conference of Churches, a 
system whereby Fijians, say, might help the understaffed Presby¬ 
terian Church in the New Hebrides, and New Caledonians help to 
staff the French speaking section of the N.H. Church? 

Q. In what ways can we offer help to the education of Maoris 
in New Zealand and how could the Maori Theological College in 
Vhakatane help us in the Pacific? 

R. The suggestion has been mad® that there be instituted 
adult Education courses throughout the Islands on the lines at 
present conducted in New Zealand through the N.Z. Council for 
Christian Education. In local areas ministers or other qualified 
persons hold classes, perhaps two subjects per year, one night a 
week on an ecumenical basis. The students then sit exams set by 
a central agency. After passing so many subjects the students 
are awarded a diploma. This gives him status as a teacher of 
religion in a school or institution. For those on lonely islands 
notes for selfstudy might be prepared, and a correspondence carried 
on replying to questions and difficulties found in the text-books. 
The latter could have questionnaires at the back, as in Alan 
Richardson 9 s "Preface to Bible Study". 


The Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare in the 
C.S.A. said recentlyi "As things stand, modern man believes - 
at least with half his mind - that his institutions can accomplish 
just about anything. That they fall very short of that goal is 
due to the prevalence of people who love power or money more than 
they love mankind. I have had ample opportunity t© observe the 





diverse institutions of this society - colleges and universities, 
etc., and I must report that even excellent institutions run by 
excellent human beings are inherently sluggish, not hungry for 
innovation, not quick to respond to human need, net eager to 
re-shape themselves to meet the challenge of the times'*• Can 
we learn from this statement? 

The Pacific is going through its own special revolution, 
one that David Taylor, (Gen. Sec. of the N.Z.N.C.C.) reported 
was far over the horizon of the delegates from the land masses 
who were at Uppsala. The old ways have served us well for a 
hundred years. Right now we are at a new frontier, which we 
alone, not the VCC or any other body, can cross to enter the new 
Pacific World. Frontiers are most exciting, if we can first, r 
recognise them, and then second, have courage to cross them. 

In New Guinea they have new geographical frontiers to 
conquer. They can still "go west, young man". Ours is a 
frontier of educational crisis, of the old ways crumbling before 
the new, of the self-identity of the Church, of the expression 
of the Gospel in the newly developing society. 

In discussing all the above issues I would suggest we do 
so, not thinking merely of the Islands as they are now, but as 
they may be in ten years time. By then there will be one Church 
(In God's name, why not?); by then the tourist trade will have 
undermined the morals of the 19th century missionary exposition 
of the Faith; by then new church structures will have emerged; 
by then the parish as a unit may have disappeared; there may 
well be quite new types of specialist in ministries* 

We are fortunate in the South Pacific. The "West" 
is ahead of us in changes. We can learn from it, before these 
changes hit us here. Thus we can plan to avoid its mistakes 
as these threaten to engulf our part of the world. 
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Projet da statute de 1*Association des ecoles de theolegie du 

Pacifique Sad 


Article I : MOM 

Le non de cette organisation est 11 Association des ©coles de 
theologi© da Pacifique Sud" (AETPS). 

Article II : Ob.iectifs 

1 . Les objectifs de 1*Association sont: 

a) de preeiser le niveau de 1'enseigneaent theologique dans 
c®s 4eoles at d© travailler 4 sa progression 

b) de pronouvoir la collaboration fraternelle entre ee® ecoles 
en vue d*une proclamation aeilleure de 1’Evangil© 

c) d' encourager la recherche theologique dan® le Pacifique Sud 

d) d’agir ®n liaison avec d'autres associations d’ecoles de 
theologie, d’autres organism#® d'enseigneaent, d’autres 
centres engages dans 1'enseignement theologique* 

2. Dans l’exerpise de son activity, 1’Association veillera a no * 
porter aucunenent prejudice a l’autonoaie des ecoles constitu- 
antes* 

Article III : STATUT DES MEMBggS 

La qualite de menbre est reserve# aux ecoles dispensant mm 
enseigneaent theologique et preparant aux ninisteres de 1 ' Eglise. 

Article IV : ASSEMBLEE GENERALS' 

f / v * 

1* Chaque ecole constituante pourra etre representee a 1 ' Assemble© 
general# par un delegue* 

2* L’Asseable© generale se reunit en principe tons les deux an® 

ou a la demand© de la Commission executive* 

3 . L*Assembled generate delibere valablement lorsque la moitie' 
de ses membres est presente. 

4* L'Assemble© general# elit pour deux ans et a la aajorite des 
2/3 une commission executive* 

5. Pour atteindre les objectifs de 1’Association, 1'Assembled 
general© eu la Commission executive a le droit de nommer si 
necessaire des commissions de travail. 


© 
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Article ¥ : COMMISSION EXECUTIVE 


1# La Commission executive est composes : 

a) i'un president qui dirige toutes les reunions de 1'Association 

b) d'un vice-president 

c) d'un secretaire-tresorier 

d) de deux autres membres. 


2. La Commission executive expedie les affaires courantes de 
I s Association entre les sessions de 1'Assembles generals® 

3* La Commission executive ®© reunit sur convocation du president 
eu a la demand© de deux de @es membres« 

4« La Commission executive a la possibility de regler les affaires 
de 1'Association par correspondence. 

5« in cas de vacance, la Commission executive a le droit de repou- 
rvoir les sieges disponibles par cooptation jusqu'a la prochain© 
Assemble® generals. 

%, Les membres de la Commission executive sent reeligibles. 


Article VI : RELATIONS AVEC D» AUTRES ASSOCIATIONS 

1. Chaque ecole constituante a le droit de s'affiller at d*autres 
organisation®. 

2. L'Association ne peut s'affilier a d* autres organisations sans 
I'agrement d® tons ses membres. 

3. Pour eoordonner son action avec celle de 1'Association des 
ecoles de theologie de Melanesia ou d'autres organisms® 
similaires, la Commission executive peut nommer deux de ses 
membres ®u deux membres d@ 1'Association a un comite de liaison. 

Article VII s FINANCES 

1. Cheque ©c®l® constituante paye une cotisation fixes par 
1'Assembles general©* 

2. Le secretaire-tresorier rend compte d® sa gestien financier® 
ft chaque seance de la Commission executive. 

V f / 

Apres verification par un organisme habilite, les comptes 
annuels sent envoyes a tons les membres. 


3 . 








Article VIII : MODIFICATIONS DES STATUTS 


/ F * 9 

L'Assemble© generale peut modifier les presents statuts par 
on vote a la majority des 2/3 des delegues presents, sous reserve 
de la ratification par cor~respondance des 2/3 membres inscrits. 


...oOe... 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO THE ASSOCIATION ON THE STATUS 

AND RELATIONSHIPS OF COLLEGES 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE FUTURE : 

(a) That the Pacific Theological College become the degree-grant¬ 
ing body within SPATS and that the entry to the P.T.C. be 
University entrance standard. A preliminary course in Arts 
Cl year, including preparatory Greek) would be expected 
before undertaking the 3-year B.D. course. The course would 
include pastoralia. 

(b) After P.T.C. courses a further course in a student’s local 
college aight be thought desirable. 

(c) Other means of entry may be necessary for a period at the 
P.T.C. until such time as University entrance becomes possible 
as the normal entry standard, such as "University Entrance" 
would be for entrance to the University of the South Pacific. 

(d) A separate consultation may be required for considering entry 
standards to P.T.C. in the light of the present situation, e.g. 
possible affiliation with the University. 

(e) That P.T.C. plan to phase out in 5 years the diploma course 
and help other colleges to provide facilities and staff for 
diploma courses in those colleges, so that the P.T.C. may be 
free to develop facilities for post-graduate studies and 
research. 

(f) That the SPATS should form an accreditation committee, which 
may need to call a consultation about accreditation and 
examinations, on the lines of the proposals of the Lae 
Consultation. 

(g) Colleges should, ever the next 5-year period, phase out 
external diplomas and certificates and adopt the accreditation 
system for granting certificates and diplomas. 








(h) That P*T.C. continue to provide for special students. 

(i) During the next five years or so entrance to the P.T.C. should 
be: 

1. For study for the B.D. - graduation from a Diploma-level 
college, or an L.Th.(external) or equivalent, plus an entrance 
exam* set and marked by the P.T.C. itself (mainly designed to 
assess general ability, knowledge of the wider world, basic 
knowledge of Greek, and competence in English to deal with 
the sort of study required, - and also the knowledge of basic 
English grammar) or a recognized university degree. 

ii. For study for the diploma - graduation from a diploma- 
level or certificate-level collage, or an entrance exam, set 
and marked by the P.T.C. to assess the level of general ability, 
knowledge of the world, basic knowledge of Greek, competence in 
English, plus basic knowledge of Bible and theology. 

iii. It would be hoped that a student admitted to the Diploma 
course could still be up-graded to the degree course after a 
year’s study ©n the advice of the P.T.C. faculty, as happens 
at present. 

(j) That the Association enter into negotiation with PICEC to 
examine the possibility of certificate and diploma level 
training in Christian education for women as well as men. 


NOTE : 

(A) Such a system would set free the local colleges to adopt 
modern, flexible teaching methods adapted to the needs and 
personal attraits of their students. 

(B) It is recognised that the possible affiliation of the P.T.C. 
to the University might affect these entrance qualifications, 
but it is also hoped that they would not be so affected as to 
re-impose external examinations on the local colleges. 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS : 

A* THAT (l) Study Institutes and Training Workshops for staff 
members be arranged (both by centralised meetings 
and by visits to individual colleges by visiting 
experts), beginning as soon as possible. 

(2) Suitable provision be made for the needs of French - 
medium colleges. 

B* THAT (l) SPATS cooperate with the Committee already set up 
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by the La® Consultation and investigate and provide for 

the textbook and other literature needs of theological 

student® and for their study by pastor® in our area; *4 

(2) In doing s® they keep in mind the need for introductory 

material referring to various fields of theological study. 

c. that SPATS consider ways and means of sharing information on such 
records of the libraries of member colleges as may be of 
use t@ the other colleges. 

8® THAT SPATS be ready to eo«>®p©rate with PICEC if it ©an initiate 
the provision ©f Adult Education courses to serve island 
churches noting the need to avoid duplication of existing 
arrangements. It is important not burden the P®» with 
this task®) 

RESOLVED: (ref. B.l above) to ask the committee on literature 

appointed by Lae Consultation to add a French - speaking 
member to their number. 

RECOMMENDED:to the Editor and Editiorial Committee of the Pacific 

. Journal of Theology that in determining the contents and 

standard of the Journal they treat the needs of pastors 
and theological students as of equal importance. 

RESOLVED : to ask the theological schools of the South Pacific to 

exchange their magazines with each ether and to send «& 

copies also to the Editor ©f the Pacific Journal of 
Theology, and to invite the members of MATS also to 
participate in this exchange. 


.•.oO©.•• 


FURTHER RECOMMENDATIONS: 

PACIFIC JOURNAL OF THEOLOGY 

(a) That, subject to the approval of P.C.C. and a satisfactory 
final arrangement, the Pacific Journal of Theology become the 
organ of SPATS. 

(b) That in view of the island needs, T.E.F. be requested for a 

subsidy towards the further development of this Journal. a 

(e) That, since a larger circulation is vital, each College in 

<* 
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consultation with it® Church authorities be responsible for 
it® circulation and promoting sales. (Now 16© | aim at 1500) 

(d) That College principal® accept responsibility for securing 
material and articles® 

(@) That we seek the support and co-operation ©f MATS in the 
production and distribution of the Journal® 

(f) That article® in French should be included and welcomed® 

EDUCATION OF WOMEN 

(a) That we urge the members of this Consultation to seek opport¬ 
unity for leading their Churches into a responsible study, 
fro® theological, psychological and cultural points of view, 
of the ministry of women in the Church® 

(b) That colleges be asked to consider the possibility of provi¬ 
ding religious education facilities for women as well a® for 
men. 

(c) That all colleges give further attention to the provision off 
biblical and religious education for students' wives® 

RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN P.C.C, and SPATS 


When SPATS is formed, this matter will be looked into. 
THE MINISTRY IN THE ISLANDS 


That the Rev. Bernard Thorogood’s paper be circulated as 
widely as possible among the Churches, together with the 
group reports on that paper for the purpose of local dis¬ 
cussion of the issues raised. 

TEACHING METHODS 


That T.E.F. be asked to facilitate a study course for College 
staffs on the teaching methods outlined in the Rev. E.E. 
Harvey’s paper. 

FRENCH LANGUAGE 


That the study of French be encouraged in P.T.C. and else¬ 
where in such a way as to ensure the one-way traffic should 
no longer be the rule between English-speaking and French- 
speaking Churches® 


®•.eOe.•• 









RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY THE CONSULTATION 


DRAFT CONSTITUTION OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC 

ASSOCIATION OF THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


ARTICLE I: NAME: 


The name of this organisation is the South Pacific Association of 
Theological Schools, or, SPATS in abbreviation* 


ARTICLE II: PURPOSES : 

1* The purposes of the Association are: 

(a) To consult on, and to establish, maintain, and improve the 
standards of theological education in member institutions. 

Cb) To promote fellowship among the member colleges and to 

facilitate the exchange of ideas and information relating 
to theological education in furthering the mission of the 
Church. 

(c) To foster research in fields related to theological edu¬ 
cation in the South Pacific. 

(d) To encourage and support the consolidation of existing 
institutions. 

Ce) To act as a liaison with: 

Ci) Other Associations of Theological Schools. 

(ii) Educational bodies. 

(ill) Other agencies engaged in Theological Education. 

2. None of the above purposes is to be interpreted or implemented 
in such a wa j as to contravene the autonomy of the member 
institutions. 

ARTICLE III: MEMBERSHIP: 


The membership of the South Pacific Association of Theological 
Schools shall consist of institutions engaged in Theological 
Education and training for Christian Ministry in the South Pacific 
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ARTICLE IV: MEETINGS OF THE ASSOCIATION : 

1. The Association shall normally convene a General Meeting every 

second year or at such tines as determined by the Executive* 

2* In pursuance of the ains of the Association the Executive may 

call other meetings as necessary* 

3* Each College shall have the right to representation on the 

Association by one person* 

4* The Quorum shall consist of one-half of the membership* 

ARTICLE V: OFFICERS AMD EXECUTIVE ; 

1. The Association shall have the following officers: 

(a) President - who shall preside at all meetings of the 
Association and of its Executive* 

(b) Vice-President - who shall preside at meetings of the 
Association and of its Executive in the absence of the 
President* 

(c) Secretary/Treasurer - who shall be responsible for 
administering the secretarial and financial affairs of 
the Association* 

2 * Ca) The Officers together with two other members of the 

Accreditation Committee shall be the Executive of the 
Association. 

(b) The Executive shall be responsible for convening meetings 
of the Association and for the conducting of business 
between meetings* 

Cc) The Executive shall seet when convened by the President 
or at the request of any other two of its members* 

(d) The Executive shall have power to conduct business by 
correspondence* 

Ce) If vacancies occur on the Executive* the Executive shall 
have power to co-opt until new elections are made at the 
succeeding General Meeting* 

3* Ca) The officers and Executive shall be elected bi-ennially 
at a General Meeting by a two-thirds majority* 
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(b) Officers and members of the Executive shall be eligible 
for re-election. 

o 

(c) The Association and/or its Executive shall have the power 
to set up Committees as may from time t© time be necessary 
for the carrying out of its purposes. 

ARTICLE VI: RELATION TO OTHER ASSOCIATIONS : 

1 . Membership in this Association shall not preclude any institu¬ 
tion from membership in any other organisation® 

2 . The Association shall not formally affiliate with or enter into 
membership with any other organisation without the agreement of 
all full members of the Association. 

3 . The Executive shall have power to appoint a liaison committee 
composed of two members of the Executive or else of any two 
members of the Association. They shall be charged with 
representing the Association, when it co-ordinates its plans 
with the Melanesian Association of Theological Schools ©r with 
any ether such Association. 

0 

ARTICLE VHt FINANCE : 

1. All member schools shall pay such membership fee® as may from 
time to time be agreed upon by the General Meeting of the 

Association. 

2. The Secretary/Treasurer shall keep accurate records of all 
financial transactions and shall present regular financial 
reports t© the Executive. 

3. Audited statements of account shall be prepared and circulated 

to members annually. 

ARTICLE VIII8 AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION : 

Amendments to the Constitution shall require an affirmative vote 

by two-thirds of the members present at a General Meeting and 

subsequent ratification (by postal vote) by two—thirds of the 

total membership of the Association. 
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PRESENT AT THE 

THEOLOGICAL CONSULTATION# Aug, 26 - 30. 1968 

CHAIRMAN ; lev. Professor Daniel Lys, 

Faculte de Theologie Prostestante, 
Montpellier, France. 

Representing T.E.F . Dr. Shoki Coe, M.A., D.D., 27 Marylebone 

Road, London, N.W.l. 


BELEGATES-Aaglican : Rev. Eric Cassidy, Newton Theological College, 

Dogura, via Samarai, Papua. 

Rev. Eric Jones, M.A., Pacific Theological 
College, Box 388, Suva. 

Rev. Brian Macdonald Milne, M.A., St. Peter's 
College, Siota, Gela, British Solomon Islands. 

Rev. Dr. E.E. Harvey, B.A., B.D., S.T.M., Dr. 
Theol•, St. John the Baptist College, Box 
608, Suva• 

Congregational : Rev. John Garrett, M.A., B.D., Pacific Theo¬ 

logical College, Box 388, Suva. 

Rev. Mila Sapolu, Malua Theological College 
Apia, Western Samoa. 


Methodist: 


Presbyterian/ 
leformed 


Dr.Sione Havea, B.D., D.D., Siaatoutai Theo¬ 
logical College, P.0, Bex 44, Nukualofa, 

Tonga. 

Rev.R.S. Potter, B.A., B.D., Piula Theological 
College, Lufilufi, Western Samoa. 

Rev.John Wilton, B.Sc., BD., Methodist Theo- 
gical College, Box 8, Nausori, Fiji. 


Rev. Arnold Bricod, Lie.on Theol., B.P. 667, 
Papeete, Tahiti. 

Rev. E.G. Jansen, M.A. Tangos Training Insti¬ 
tute, Tangoa. South Santo, New Hebrides. 
Polynesie Francais®. 

Rev.Dr. George A.F. Knight, O.N., M.A.,B.D. 
D.D., Pacific Theological College, P.0. Bex 
388, Suva, Fiji. 

Rev. Marie Lacheret , Lie, en Theo. Ecole 
Pastoral de Bethanie, Chepenehe-Lifou, 

New Caledonia. 


OBSERVERS : Anglican : The Ven. J. L. Bryce, L.Th.,B.Th., Diocese of 

Polynesia, Box 35, Suva. 

Mr. Kevin Locock, A.A.S.A., Diocese of 
Polynesia, Box 35, Suva. 
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Congregational : 


Methodist: 


Presbyterian : 

Onited Church of 

Papua New Guinea : 

Rowan Catholic : 

BY INVITATION: 


The Ven.G.H. Sexton, Diocese of Polynesia, 

Box 35, Sura. 

Rev* Kingsley Gegeyo, St* John the Baptist 
College, Box 608, Suva* 

Rev. Maele Rimoni, Congregational Church, Suva. 
Rev* Kaworiki Tabe, Antebuka, Tarawa, Gilbert 
Islands* 

Rev.Uraia Logavatu, Methodist Church, P.0. 8, 
Nausori, Fiji* 

Rev. Daniel Mastapha, B.D.? Methodist Church, 
Sigatoka, Fiji* 

Rev* Lopeti Taufa, M.A., S*T.B.,L*Th* Pacific 
Theological College, Box 388, Suva, Fiji. 

Rev. Sanisoni Vugakoto, Methodist Suva Fijian 
Circuit, Fiji. 

Rev* Eric Brodie, B.A., B*D., St. Andrew's 
Prebyterian Church, P.0. Box 25, Suva, Fiji, 

Rev. Dr.R.G. William®, B.A., B.D., Th.D*« 

Rarongo Theological College, Kererat via Rahaul, 
Territory of Papua New Guinea. 

Rev. John Flynn, Catholic Mission, Samabula, 

Suva, Fiji. 

Rev. James Irwin, Dip.Th., Te Wananga A Rangi 
Theological College, 66 Hineraoa Street, 

Vhakatane, New Zealand. 

Mr. U. Petaia, Leuluaoegafu High School, 

Malua, Apia, Western Samoa. 

Rev. P.A. Reeves, M.A. (N.Z. and Oxon), L.Th., 
St. John's College, Rerauera, Auckland 5, 

New Zealand. 

Rev. Francis Frank William Whyte, B.A., All 
Saints College, 5 Rogen Avenue, Haberfield, 
N.S.W. 2045, Australia. 
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Name and 
address 

of ttifc 

TrnCOR Trainimc 

INSTITUTE 

Tongoo, South Santo, 

NEW Me.br IDES 

St. Peter's collect 

S'l otc», C elo, 

BRIT ISH 

SOUOKION IShAWPS 

Iarongo Theouogiciu. 
Couue.ce, 

("erevc-t, Vi a Roboul, 

Papur New Guinea 

Ecole Prstomhle 

Chepine-he, L’lfou, 

NEW Caulponir 

E&ohE Pastorrue 

Uernnon, ^pcerto, 

TAHITI 

TANGINTteu ThlEOhOCitRl 

Couue.ce 

Tarawa, 

a. i. ic. 

PlUUA'T w e- 0 ‘- oC,c AL 

College 

Hufi'wpi, 

Wes itRM Sawior 

Macoa 'Theouogicrl 

CouuECE 

W»TeR^ SpfV\oR 

5 IRftTdoTfti THEOLOCI- 

CRL COLLCCC 

Hdfualu,, Nukualofa, 

Tonga 

METhooiST Theolociciu 

ItHETiToTlohl 

Tbvuilaru, NciuSori, 

F Ui 

5t. Tohh the BftTTiEr 

Theouogicru college 

Euv», 

Put 

Te Wrmrmgr a Rrhci 

Mrori Theoloeicru College 

VtIKalteAone, 

New ZepLRhiti. 

How old 

4V»e College? 

15 years 

rounded tAaravovo WlS 

Siota - Jl years 

5 years 

Vounck ec* t? ft 3 

Tft years 

1 years 

( O o i j&ars 

12 it vyeavs 

20 geots 

ftdsc-4 location Since 1ft IE. 

5 years 

•5 years 

What is tfe 

ft 11 New Hebridean Vslcmd* 

Anglican Hiocese cf Melon- 

»slo, b-Si h and New Hebrides. 

tapnei New Cuneo, 

Solomons, Carolines 

New Caledonia and 

Be p ondane’i e s 

Eglise LvangeVicyxe de 

Tolynssie Fran f oi Sc- 

C«Wt and Ellies Hrlanete 

(V\e«4oo»i^ Confes»*ee of 

Somoa. (>Uskr n 1 America.) 

StennCO,Tokelau, CaMaW •» 

SAewcbaO, ls y Nuie, Ellice. 1* 

To l«icmc*& 

MstModisfr Church in' 

PljL 

Dioaetsa- ©P fcJyneoia 

CF'i’r Tonga,, Eonoo) 


Sfructerit number*. 

5 

21 

45 

14* 

12a 

IS 

55 

47 

95 

21 

15 

4 

LengHt 

of 

Course. 

3 years 

Older bVuetcnts - 3 'J r * 
jefore deaconing, 1 b*^*- 

lou.oyer Students-Wyrs before 

dkaconoiq.t before prvesting. 

4 year* 

4" ycor* 

4* ijews 

5 IjCaire 

A- lyeo rs 

5 vjeors 

3 year’s 

5 ijears 

J5 years at Present 

Shiftu^ Fo 

Ah years. 

1 preliminary year- if f 

S .C, Stemal e-al. 

N- yeare Theological Coumse. 

' year pvobaitioi-) 

CnVrance 

Stonckcxrtd 

ft years education n 

N.M. 

Older men -Standard HE 
Hounger men- fsrm 31 

Form T - Censral 

Fom Iff - Tliphma 

Brer eat 

Brevtolt 

For-m TTT 

Form V 

N.Z. School Cer+ificcA-S. 


Euan S»t by ’Method i*V 
Chureh h 'Fiji- 

Alrrlimum - 6 vyoorc, 
SehaolvLg 

School Cert-i^ieate 

Cour&w offered 

for sVucay 

Rastor tV“oiri mg Courao. 
6orn* UTh. Subjects 

College ordination course 1 

Includes ftostra'ian Th. A. 

XenercA training for Mirvietry 

iiplcma cf Theology 

L.Th. Mslbourne Capprox.) 

General tva'mihg for the. 

Ministry 

L. TH. Melbourne, 

Colleye eoureb 

Collage- Diploma 

U.Th. WlsAtoOuirnC 

Cev+ificafe. of T^cCieiency 
London UniVersAy. 

L.Th. rnelbeurvit, 

fliacionejsa Coi ir-*«. 

rriihiskeriaJ "tnaining 

L-ln. (V)«-lboum«. 

'Diplomat 

U.Th. 

L.Th. KSe_lk» 0 vji-nfc 

Capprox. ) 

System of 
teaching 

Lectures with Some 
discussion. 

Lecture^ Seminars, tutorials, 

Bible Study i discussion 
groups, drama. 

keatunres. Seminars, 

prepared botes, 
assignments. 

hsekunes (juiih> tydo-«kyitd ndesl 

Biblical study ♦ exegesis, 

Gireup rending of works h' fte^ek 
Sem.lors- papers bu students. 

mixed. 

Uc-tuneo, ftemmiea 

dupUeaV«d notes 

Lectures, CfcaeuSSicus, 

OSdigrnents* veocarch papers, 
bask vevieds, mole- plays. 

Lectures, ScmwneWjs, tuWiali, 

Essays, gueet-iem ■* answer 

dictation. 

Lectures wlW dLyplicaAod 

heVt* . 

*• rf«*Cr4dBSVi^aa fct 

Lectuie* . 

£»«ay atCOirgoinnce^P 

TuVfcrrioiV*, Seminar*, 

Very few lecture*. 

6(*n«r* vu’ltln 

®S*agS. 

Age and educational 

level of students 

Entering • 

Over 21 years 

Surlily below the end cf 
R'tmary School. 

2.2. --t-5 gears 

Standard T - Form 15. 

2.0-40, average 2f-3oyKws 
Form TL — On'wersity level 

20-30 years 

Post Secondary Bchool 

Over 2o years 

6 revert" 

Ho upward* 

1^ - d-o years 

Fbrm T tv» ftamn % 

1ft- Jo years 

Tust below School Cant. 

2o - U O year* 

Varle* Qrom TL—iavy ^ohool 
Slardod upward*. 

3.0-30 .years 

Vary few with’ Seoondo-y 
Sdhod Education. 

A© -A-o y ears 

ftom 9 yeae SchocAng tt> 

Om'versitm B-kronca. taVcl ■ 

Zo- So year* 

Au*k be-lcw School Cent. 

System of 

Examination 

Exams («Wt answer*) 

Exams 

hlritten e»o«# C u ye=r'>j) 
essay « assignments 

Exams — end of year- 

— W>o» 

Edams - twice, yearly 

Exam* - -twice y«4an|y 

Exdm* - twice yearly 
Assignment work, prcjebt^ 

Exams - each tom 

essexys — Weakly 

Exam* _ twice yearly 

Exams — twice, tytarly, 

Soma oral, mainly Wr.lt^ 

Exams — oral » W*-ittejm' 

Half yeav-y written - 
Papers. 

Do you have 

Teacher Catechist Course. 

Onhj. 

No. 

Hsit cS the moment. 

Ko. 

No. 

"n^ ' 

No. 

No. 

^es. » Beoeem*** 

duderk* 

Xe*. T. "ieaeonaae, 

Student*. 

Ho. 

Mono cA- preseht. 

Ho of married men. 

kiarriid <y«xt4a 

2 

yes 

8 

yes 

30 

no! 

lo 

3«* 

ft 

yes 

— nil 

8 

no 

yes 

3T 

Xe*. Try., ft-fa house*. 

X 

+ . 


Language- of 
Instruction• 

English. 

English. Cola for use h 
dlsJtrid VSIork. 


ftrencm. Indigenous language 
US«d at -time*. 


Enft^lllh 

English. -Samoan l>Sad m’ 
OX pl cm at i on. 

English. -Samoan lihrd $or 
Sermon da**«*. 

LTV,. Court, - English, 
'beaeenes* Course - Tongcn * Eny. 

Eruglieh. 

Inorcoaing Use ot Fi^ion. 

E-mgVeh . 

Englidn. 

EVvCVgosJ^, ^aoiri v 

No. tJ books Ifere*^. 

what langua^^ 

To wVnaV c*Ve*-yV do 

looo ( Loo 'H-wotex^ico) 

V ~y Iftl* 

3ooo 

Manly English, Bietflc laryuogt*. 
h book suitable. 

Text books used more.. 

3-4-000 

English 

fth- extent. Need for tmproWMrit 

t«o tUcological, SS non-lkcolegi'cal 

French. Some Engl ish. 

Skuetants vcgulerly Urged t 0 
r «oe e sAwdg. 

3©o 

Fran oh 

Osad mcoewngly.-Skdede gw*. 
Q v **“ VV l eummay ot r«dnq done. 

6oo 

English, Gilbertese. 

Fro^uerdy »s n*> t+vt beds 
are Issued. 

1,000 approx. 

EngibU - Vary Cew Sen,mm 
Frequently USsd. 

3,000 approx. 

Eny^iakn - few Scwaan, Latin’, 

C>.ah. bolcrad. 

Used «vT«neiw.U-j. 

I©*4 

English - Some Tengom 

Oseal for i-eaalmg, reference, 

Ond project Work. 

•3,300 

Englkh. 

Students w*rk hard W libran,. 
’ Wrelwi. 

Over 8,000 

E-nglich. Bed Hindi, Fij'v'on. 

2,5oo appro*. 

ttow do you 

®ducat» your- 

SVueSa.nl ’3 Wives? 

&»«•* n - Enylieh.lW^hndlc, 

Sibk.’ kncwlcdye, heaHh. home- 
making , Sewing etc. 

Weakly woman’s meetings. 

ClcM** h - frcMjcr, ChlsVien €e, 
heeNv komm’s Work, Child Core, 
hygiene, Sewing, EnglieV, «k. 
Hous*. meetings . 

Special course - ton, weekly 

Women?* Fellowship . 

CloMes W — Bible' etudy. 
Sewng, Vvjgiena eAo, 

Mey dk in on Various 

Sel-U, ^ 

TWoh'onal life. Speakers. 
May *+ m- on Various courses. 

NA. 

Glosses • &t*e Study, kearniy, 
Bow mg. 

Su-d«y School teacher 

Claeses. - weaving, SeWmg 
Vleekly leelures, 

May attend eny dae* 
leaturec. 

Combine.' With $Caeone««ee — 
Cla**es - Bide study, mrtemel 
.Child welfare, hygt^m, 
Seumg. 

CohAblRff' Vjfo-S tbvSliwM 
Wairun’o 3—upe In- 

Wank and Sarwices. 

Forwv-»c^ Oi^cA tv-k(-cw*V»d%c»^ 

C-CHmAvaoo Q<\d do«ft«5, 

Course.— basl* thedogy, 

Bible study,ekiaeuss'ion* 

S>-npla. budgetting l* 
t-ougV*. 

What is the 

relationship of 
your college to 
the parent 

Chwr-cb,? 

FihdncioUy Supported by 

iresbytcridn Chinches oP 
Aostedici « N.^f, 

CoRcgo IS run by a Committee 
of the. tt.abytenan &>uck 
of the N.H. Assembly. 

Corkroted cfc-eetlg by "fcvtt. 
diocese, of Melanesia, 
th-om^n the 'Bioceean 

Synoa One the 'Biocesem, 
bishop. 

Owned by Onited Chord i. 
“^■-ppurtad by hiss ion Boards 

through the Onitsd CUord, 
ftssembly. 

Codrdbd by of 

l*Vn'ish-ies. 

Wedcr 1* a »rod%r of Com-,. 
Exanhatiene appeved byCcem. 
Annud report presented to 
Cienera1 -Sufnoel. 

Flhonciokj -Supported by tbs 

Chneeh. 

College Council nommdlaol by 
the Churoh . 

College presents cm Onuei 
repent to the CWd,. 

Cftaert Islands ftotsahent 
Church Is reopmkpibW. fr- 
the Qelbgc.. 

Established, ma'irt-arned, •* 
Conducted by The Methodist 

Church m" Samoa as 

■Hie wr'.histarioil trowing 

tistki^loi, for The 

Cohference.. 

Church i* fmanetoil-4 VcCpons- 
Ible. J 

SkuderTls Selected* by eUureh 
6o*mktL . fLhc-'pd a member 
cf EdvJOClV-icm Com . Whl ch 
kelp* govern Co lege- 

College. Is rasponeible tk> 
The- Tong cm Conference 
as « -theelegi eal 
training InstAutiem. 

Under d.ria*.on dt Mdhodet 
Gonf. of Fiji. 

Supported by a Conference, 
grant. 

Studente and *Vaff appointed 
by Conference. 

Es«a-tiaEya dlocesom 

metitution lout Serves 
Angliean "bico.Co ot Melanesia 
and Row Guinea o* paut 
cf The. South faolfto. 

Cont-oWsd by TV-ieo. td. Crrnm. 
of ftra*Ch. «f HI. 

Sub- dan. On The. spbt 

to main' Comm . College 1* 
Integral port ot th* "htobgldol 

Student* partierpeie 
in the life of 
the Church, ? 

No -Very liWe,■ Coleg. Vs 

gcographicolly 'isolated. 

On* SurdoL^ studenls 

Vos. TLe*j parltapaW. m' two 

v'llagcs each Weekend . 
Vlor-km^ Visits Vnacfte- to 
difte»eht areas e - acJn y«ar. 

Tes. 

IW nock a* poSeWt. 

Ves. Condud Worship W 

Meorby villages, 

C*»servera «vt Church Synods. 
1 

K ScUcato, 

Sunday -Sel^oel Superr\*ion. 

Toulh Work. 

Smieh vlertrs. ^ 

Te*. 

Mck Very huCh. 

Bam* am Custom 

Creak os eSifSfieulti,*. 

'(ex — eleCholeiy, 

Student* vasponekale &»r 
Caning Worship . Help run S.S. 

^aff od Senior Student* 
Vie-lp to fill hear by pulpt* 

Xeny much, thrk cf llavuilevu 
circuit —* pQ at oral respond Mil¬ 
itias, preach, leeW -Swnclag 
Eeh^l ond 3 -ung peoples 
graupa. 

Xe*. 

Xe*. he*k*nd assignments. 
M-mLwI to local Session. 
TaH* port- ,h Barlch acVivkies. 

Mewl Synod meet mg*. 

do go Oct to Surround.-:- 

Vila oeS. 

fttah « eoneiud War (hip . 

XX. Thoy do 

field Work. ? 

No. Lrmttak'iov-A due. to 

geography buit -there Could 

dsr+ainlv^ bez- mors . Skuderks, 

-Work in O. parish h 
Vacation between 3ud 1 id 
‘ye-m. 

Hes. Includes preach,-^. 

preparation $t>r Itcky0awnwioi 
house meetings, S-bb Study, 
r\ur«\ Ond urban visits, 
dencVal pastoral Work *-h 
load vlHages. 

Tee. 

-?- 

Tee, 

Tes. Rreeohhg m‘vn«egM, 
Visitation To Me SleH, >Joulh 
Wank, annual vis’lttotien to 
vVkdgee On tqjaco Island . 

N*. 

They conelueR Warship ct 
■The pawn. 'fteoeO-i ft. The 

Ouk-lyhg Villages. Le«m 

haw to rum a 

Sunday Seheat. 

ft" One 3ear Student* make 
Weakly Vi*t* k village' Vkoww 

Mao rostered for religious 

mak-udion in' nearby 
School* . 

rMen’s SocieVie*, churem 
vnoal-lng*. 

Each Era year student worki 
-ThrcugmvA -The yea- id a 
pevtieulo, Camft*.. 

Yes. 

Xe*. Breach mg. Surdy 

School tlcoohing, poetoral, 
u hoepltal visitation, 

Gie long Vocation On 
Summer Supply , 

How Vwmy 

blembee* of 

SVoff have 

9-? 

Theology dg*-. require* 2. 
full-W. Staff members.TVer. 
Ar * Gva, but at teach general 
educetionol Subjects *h 

3. 

1 pad-time 

4 fwl -^Vwc 

3 p«v4-‘h»v-^. 

<2 fu*-tvme 

2 ?uVS .time 

B peat.-hme . 

» CfLuiaip-A) 

4- tmil-tarns 

5 f ul — tva* 

^ FuH-+»mi, 

2, part-time. 

2 Cul-tm'e 

2 part—-t"ime» . 

3 SuH-tlmi. 

1 part —time 


Wh«A Subject* 
doe* cash 
"V" todo ? 

Z Staff members t«*eh 

-theology ScAycd* . 

1, _ Witty O.T., * Croat* 1, 

*• - IT roVht, subject* 

^ ' Spread between 

- 2nd member. 

ft. Macdonald' Mhe - Chrisl-ten 


I- Fade nr Mere Ueeheret 

B'UiOdl Hhedogy, 

Church Wskou, 

^.eL.,_JLi_. 

1. V4.T, Creeh, daegeeio , 

a. o.t, Ihdmy. CKagees. 

*. English 

A-. English, musle , 


>• fcS PoHer , ^ WkmJajy.Eylhl 

t.WTbTadii xCrJk-. 
o.f, oacvgaakl. 

VFeateumeTefya-i N.t.I,wilsetaa 
^“T* 1 W Rn oe . Cuehm, Mh CnSI 

l OKe feud. I 0-1.. 6r*d< Cramer.U-l, 

*' Enaftil '• V.Th, SlkjieV^. fay. 

A. S.Fnaui L.Th. deceit ♦ gmarel 
Ceurie Xuojeds. 

S. T.Vea I TMa-h, Sherri c.u. 1 . 

- ^ ^ 

d.lTIxlShoU . 

and taumn Ceurie 

Suhleeir*. 

I^Euie.pJV, »j. T . ( khedo4j, 

3. O.T, -Theoleyy. 

t. 0>«a«enneM Suft.) 1 Wd'i, 

Hi Why <£ ReVglon*. 

A. (Gmrlrdrllta) 1 fta«k«reA 
end oir*miV Vrlark . 

1. Warden 1 O.T., N.T., Wore studies . 

J 3uU.Harden! ftutoral TheaUeu. 

fim-oipal -. As subjecl'» exerp*-- 
ChNsVtam Education 

H.T. Creak 

English . 

Ommuhky. Etkies^-Mo-Ak.^'^yoX 

Cduodion, tkdory. baeiti* Studies, 
Cw-rerk ARmi, English, hnWLiid-CS, 
tSus«v Eo.meW>Sm, Oiol 
liturgy, PomiVeticC, CoLnCeSma , 
ft- Comer . Bibloel Sutjeds? 

Jkdrne, TWeAae- ,Wi tWl.ULA 
l.V’. L-^js: ClirieV. Ca, c>.ua», Sib, 
ifiekee, Greek, tub.vale. 

eS-Taa-lm •. Soyrrh.e, U.kJ. 

Ur, theekyvj. Tv*, ■ «k , 

4. Etw -. ftadJee. MakeCaHi 

BLU *Lay W eh .da 4 «r u . 
ft *M-*aeeh> I fViekaraVa, Jem—lm, 

4 - Raekeur SdiVali BiHe 

EHdce. 

I. Inebuctor SyttemallcTVaelegij 

A. la-tv W 1 Ohu.cn Ell*-. 

Aielfie Studies. 

Jf the loeeko cS-<ne 
-* ©ible. 

Lomilehbs 

*' t W»LaL; 

W^cVt 1^1 1 Grxz vsivvc^P 
KlCphWf. V>»mvs| 

W *3'J^)icrwyeii*u. 

Are you Satisfied 
With' student - 
Staff ratio? 

Tea, but only btenuu. teacher- 
CckoohO depart mert con 
Carry the Tbedogle©l dept. 

- N». Thu* dxmld be c it least 
three CuM-tvhe teaching 
maanbers of staff. 

ReasonoMy. w «- Meed one 
•nore fvd-tWii, <t»R member > 
Code* pratikojui^ use -two. 


Ihe Chureh hao agreed +o e 
SeeenC Pull-hm* eppuntwenV. 
*Veie is no teacher ek 
present cwdkeMe. 

He. 

V*. 

NM Ideal. fttleask OncAhen 

Skaff* member Ought to V*. 

kveludad. 

Tm . wtu.h the LmiVckiens * 
Tta evealobilitg ot Xurtdblg 

Copddo * qualified teod-ier*. 

Xe*_ particularly fer lftk» 

a* Only 3 Sa-vdidaWa vlera 
oceerpted. 

Yes. 

Tc* _ In- This «,tuat i om . 

Remarks and 

Suggestions. 

S^uo.Kot' - ^ «.. 

Packer- CcWsmct Ibpt is dyng , 
Can -he afford to hah- 

toih O minute theological eottga 
"He- R.H.* themsdres mod okkr - 

rn'me Uhet they Want Vo do 
obowl Th.ed., setlwt it IeVcdL. 
Wi ' W ' AssombU, (iwluui* 
discuss this maker. 



8hdi».». French Speaking theh^aJ 

SOUeol have Setup a eo-cpsrjifa 
®r»onganent to share. Courses o-a 
study mekeods. . - 

a. Ur nope begn’Cuak 

ond two aakiooel Cleeses in' 
®km»-*-ry 6-gKeh. 

SgWH^T*- Pie. courees on 

9 Wdwy cf the Go^el m- ft.df.-r 
a) Gospel r Coakem, 

eMek ^ Issued n- bad. f..,, or 

|. An appveved Cea~i..oi. SeurSe. 

W Bieiflo Church Make—,. 

1 

a. A ftrei&c Eoumenioal ft.es 
Serhee- Itsung perleeh'cds n,' 
bJh Frondi end English. 

I. Need mere eueWfted tsdtureirs * 

mere becks'. 

*. thMlea* eepeciene* toJfmti K 
Cnlwtes* Church. 

when thee ere net sApded +• 

duS*e ministry whip Single. 

Ms# -Main School 

*r Church Weaker* . 
ft*n Wi-m-nldbiel WaigCel. 

‘S* Fob*;— 4 fdt- u_ 

Mbb-tk. seep* dtkhemBmek 

Srnea> W mw,l2y 

bj labes.em. Sh.rtecursi 

L 1a.m.. ] 

Celtgt >* ewad. «f Cha-Wrg 
EVtuetion m Trie* t» adapt- Its 
Sy'Aabj* "H meet TLersad ef >t* 
Kiwb kim'skerx. 

C.V torduds ■ eouae aw year for 
hml*W eLTht, dureU. 

Mevvykwg t^oA down tme' Spent 
«-> pla-vVaV'.en work lo thd 

student* hero more. Time.' tfc 

ReaeUng daSSoS h»W v-.'ft-upm 
tniea Weekly. SKedsAL aadhhes 

Ibotlarel rvvcdug* An^ke a weak, 

> nlghb Co tdiii.iye Skedg . 
Mtmlrg* _ IWt ft, . d(M»ted to 

t-d,1-3 

devdad t» erdeae uerV a-d 

*— P—ekiZ 

Trend Cor elder and weak*r(*cLaekwi4 
««*dd«*»* vko eennd e*po v»h on 
deeded* TLaebgled kuu.lg 

*dd bed- taotaoid w <m iqpcW 
T^e. rddteuhp wTW rUv dmdw* 

End auffieiad duO»*» U* ed.y 
Cedd b» doew, ekaqv CovJeruo 
Would near wake. M radical a 

as TlwA. 


Obvlouelu un*oli*fad»oy R har* 

Only on* fu»-twi* Iceh-er, 

EhucMtnd Vdue dnd iks s**“y 
Wtkh On area where at 
•bdmt* a-t>WopV m- living touch 
wth- the pcopetheg WiE ultmebg 
kiihi«W W 

disadvantage*. 
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